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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 35. 


GREEN B. RAUM, 
Commissioner of Pensions. 


In thousands of American houses 
General Raum is considered the personi- 
fication of national generosity. The 
vast aggregate of money that has been 
appropriated by Congress toward the 
payment of pensions to men who served 
in the army of the Union at some period 
of the late war between North and 
South, has made the Commissioner of 
Pensions an object of marked promi- 
nence. In organization he is an observ- 
ing man. His features, as indicated by 
the portrait, have in them the character 
of strength, and emphasis imparted by the 
motive temperament, while at the same 
time there is the evident influence of a 
fine inherited quality, probably derived 
from his mother’s side of the family. 
The pose of the head and general ex- 
pression show power of attention, capa- 


bility to fix the mind upon a subject 
quickly, and to scrutinize it in detail. 
Few other men see as much of a thing 
in a given time as General Raum. When 
interested in any matter he is ‘‘all eyes 


and ears” for it. His practical ability 
should be very unusual, and adapt him 
to management and direction. Especial- 
ly does this appear because associated 
with a practical intellect he has a very 
stroag will and can stand calmly to his 
convictions of duty and expediency. 
His command of detail should be a gen- 
erally recognized talent. He can carry 
in memory a large array of data, and it~ 
is easy for him to levy on his store of 
facts for what he may need to meet a 
given contingency. 

He should be a clear, direct, convinc- 
ing speaker, in argument promptly de- 
tecting incongruities.of statement in the 
assertion of an opponent, and incompe- 
tence in his evidence. 

We judge him to be critically true in 
his discrimination, as a good microscop- 

ist is in his reading of the minute object 


under his glass, and to make mistakes 
even when his observation is but off- 
hand annoys him much. He aims to be 
accurate, and in planning work, takes 
into account not only the essential but 
many features that another of similar 
experience would omit as of little or no 
value. He appears to possess a large, 
well-developed physical constitution, 
which contributes balance to his active, ir- 
repressible mental faculties, and enables 
him to feel at ease in the midst of a pres- 
sure of duties, and so to command the 
best service of his intellect. 

Green B. Raum was born at Golconda, 
Pope County, Illinois, on the 3d of De- 
cember, 1829. He attended the public 
school of his native home, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1853. 
Three years later he removed with his 
family to Kansas. It wasin the midst 
of the great struggle on tbe part of the 
South for the extension of the rights of 
the slaveholder into the new territory of 
the West, and Raum’s influence was at 
once thrown on the side of the Free 
State party. Such action was dangerous, 
and for his family’s sake he moved back 
to Illinois in 1857, settling at Harrisburg. 
At this time, and until 1861, Mr. Raum 
professed himself a Democrat. But he 
was heartily for the Union, and when 
the war broke out he enlisted, and was 
appointed Major in the Fifty-sixth 
Illinois Regiment. In the campaign of 
1862 he served under Gen. Rosecrans in 
Mississippi, and at the battle of Corinth 
distinguished himself by leading an ef 
fective charge. He was with General 
Grant during the siege of Vicksburg, 
and later on went to Chattanooga. At 
the battle of Mission Ridge he received a 
wound, but soon recovered sufficiently 
to continue in the service, and during 
the Atlanta campaign was intrusted 
with important commands, such as 
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keeping open the line of communication 
between Dalton and Rome, and defend- 
ing Resaca against Hood's assault. 
When he resigned his commission he 
had risen from the post of Major to that 
of Brigadier-General. 

In 1866 General Raum was elected to 
Congress, and served one term. In 
1876, he was elected president of the 
State Republican Convention, and made 
a delegate to the National Convention 
that nominated Mr. Hayes. He wasap- 
pointed Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue August 2, 1876, and served nearly 
seven years. He proved here an ef- 
ficient officer, and did a great deal to 
break up the ‘‘moonshiners” in the 
South, and to simplify the work of his 
bureau. During his term of office 
$850,000,000 were collected for the gov- 
ernment, and $30,000,000 disbursed. 
His official reports were regarded as 
models of their kind. 

Since 1883 General Raum has been 
practicing law, principally in revenue 
cases, in Washington. He is the author 
of ‘‘The Existing Conflict between Re- 
publican Government and Southern 
Oligarchy,” a book whose title sufficient- 
ly indicates his opinion on Southern 
question. He was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Pensions in the autumn of last 
year, succeeding James Tanner, whose 
management of the intricate business 
of the department became so unsat- 
isfactory as to couple his name with un- 
desirable mistrust, and render it neces 
sary that he should withdraw. 

It must be admitted that the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions occupies a place of 
great responsibility ; and at the present 
time, when so wide a difference of opin- 
ion exists among the people with respect 
to the wisdom of the pension bills re- 
cently passed by Congress, and when 
there is so much of rival heat among 
pension agents it is to be expected that 
he will be especially subject to criticism 
and aspersions, however straightforward 
and conscientious his conduct. 


One who is observant of affairs at the 
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Nation’s Capital, says of General Raum, 
that ‘‘he has student-like, quietly gone 
to work and mastered the laws which he 
is required to administer ; he is devoid 
of gush, but is uniformly just, and 
throws his official discretion, all things 
being equal, into the veteran’s claim. 
Where the law, and not the king, is 
sovereign, no man dare infringe it, and 
obedience is the first duty of the soldier. 
He is desirous of taking up and adjudi- 
cating at once pending claims found 
complete in order to place old claimants 
on the rolls, who, once there, will have 
something to keep the wolf from the 
door, and increases and new claims must 
take a back seat, and can not outrank 
those in waiting for years.” 


JULES VERNE. 


One glimpse at this portrait should 
satisfy the average observer of physi- 
ognomy that the original is a man of 
lively susceptibilities, intuitive and 
prompt. He is what people commonly 
term nervous, and shows it by a disposi- 
tion to restlessness and impatience when 
his surroundings are disagreeable. He 
has the power of application—when in 
the pursuit of some end. One might say 
that his nose shows him to be persistent 
in following up a purpose. Yet few 
men dislike more whatever is monoto- 
nous or tedious. He has unusual ability 
in the understanding of character and 
in quickness of judgmeat. He concludes 
first and thinks it out afterward. 

‘The temperament and side head con- 
tribute to fertility of imagination. Few 
men are so ready in plan and expedient 
as he. The fullness of the side head in- 
dicates a strong esthetic spirit. He is at 
home in the circle of art, and had he de- 
voted himself to some branch of art 
work, would have shown superior capa- 
city. He has m:ch pride and indepen- 
dence, a marked sense of personal worth 
and capacity. His Approbativeness, 
however, is not weak—so that the good 
opinion of friends and the world is by 
no means lightly esteemed. Taken al- 
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together, M. Jules Verne is a gentle- 
man of fine nervous grain, intense, 
critical, mettlesome, possessing that 
temperamental condition which renders 
his brain active, elastic, and alert; and 
‘' in circumstances that stimulate there is 
a tendency to overaction. 

The reader is familiar with those books 
that bear the titles ‘‘ Around the World 
in Eighty Days” and ‘‘Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea”—books that 
have circulated widely in this country, 
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true to-day or what will be a probable 
outcome of invention and discovery ac- 
tively in the future. 

Jules Verne was born at Nantes, 
France, February 8, 1828, and is the 
youngest of three brothers, the eldest of 
whom died a little over a year ago at the 
remarkable age of one hundred and ten. 
He was educated at his native town and 
at Paris, where he studied law. He first 
came before the public in 1850 asa dram- 
atist, with a comedy in verse, ‘* Broken 


JULES VERNE. 


and excited the wonder of many a youth- 
ful mind. The type of semi-scientific fic- 
tion which they exhibit has been M. 
Verne’s specialty and won for him great 
popularity. His books suggest the old 
tales of wonderful adventure as illus- 
trated by the voyages of Sinbad; but 
while he adopts a highly romantic vein, 
much of his science is not to be relegated 
to the sphere of the preposterous—but to 
be regarded as really teaching what is 


Straws,” but in 1863 struck his vein of 
literary production with ‘‘ Five Weeks 
in a Balloon,” which he has since pur- 
sued with great success. ‘‘ Around the 
World in Eighty Days” was dramatized 
in 1874, and is, probably, the most pop- 
ular of all his books. 

Of his writings he says: ‘‘I am now 
at my seventy-fourth novel, and I hope 
to write as many more before I lay down 
my pen for the last time. I write two 
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novels every year, and have dune so 
regularly for the last twenty seven years. 
I do so much every morning, never 
missing a day, and get through my 
yearly task with the greatestease. I am 
very severe on myself, and in writing I 
correct and correct. The function of 
whetstone was never more rigorously 
performed by any author on his works 
than by me on mine. I will show you 
one of my manuscripts, and you will see 
that in every line there are numerous 
erasures. Then I copy and correct 
again, and then I re copy. I often copy 
six or seven times before sending my 
copy to the printer, and then when the 
proofs come in I always find a‘quantity 
more of corrections to be made. I don’t 
believe in dashing off work, and I don’t 
believe that work that is dashed off is 
ever worth very much.” 

His style intimates great facility, but 


his own statemen shows that behind the 
smoothness of the phrase is the method- 
icalindustry of the critical and solicitous 
author. 

He 1s a steady reader of scientific liter- 
ature, and until he received a severe 
injury to a leg, was accustomed to 
spend much time in travel. 

His family is said to be of Polish origin, 
and his real name Olchewitz. Fora pen- 
name he translated the initial syllables 
of his family name (which in English 
means ‘* beech”) into its French equiva- 
lent Verne. He has been decorated with 
the Legion of Honor. 

Besides the two books mentioned, 
others that have obtained notice in 
America are ‘‘ A Journey to the Centre 
of the Earth,” ‘‘Hector Servadac,” 
‘*From the Earth to the Moon,” ‘The 
Mysterious Island,” and ‘** Michael Stro- 
goff.” 


-+s 


REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. 


VERYBODY knows that John 
EK Neal was a poet, an orator, and 
one of the handsomest of men. He wasa 
Woman's Rights advocate before Lu- 
cretia Mott or any of the leaders, and 
made a convert of me in the early flush 
of womanhood. Mr. Neal had been for 
several years in England domesticated 
in the house of Jeremy Bentham, the 
founder of the philosophy of Utility, 
‘*the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber.” Mr. Neal abhorred expletives—he 
had force enough in his diction to cover 
his ground by a paragraph. He was in 
one sense a dangerous man—dangerous 
to the lover of truth and the enthusiast 
for the good and the beautiful, which 
he so well represented, in spite of his 
hasty temper. 

I went to school to his mother and 
sister when eight years old, and must 
have been a somewhat capable child, 
for I remember:I went to Mrs. Neal 
with the stocking I was knitting, and 
asked her to ‘‘ Please show me how to 
slip and bind off the heel” of it. 


She was out of temper, for in a pot 
over the fire some turnips were boiling 
with an unsavory aroma, and my keen 
sense of smell had so rebelled, that I had 
rushed from the room in disgust, but 
returned with the unlucky heel of the 
stocking to be aided in its way to stock- 


ingdom. Taking my arm with some 
haste she exclaimed : 

‘Thee knows how to do it. Go to 
thee’s seat and biad off that heel,” and I 
did as she commanded, being to this day 
ignorant of how I did it; it must have 
been an inspiration born of necessity, 
for I was not used to rough treatment, 
But Iam far from my line of thought, 
if it be thinking. 

I was talking with John Neal about 
some incident that had excited my indig- 
nation, when he suddenly drew me to a 
halt by saying, ‘‘Child, never trot out 
an elephant to crack a louse.” 

The illustration was significent, even 
in its revolting odiousness, and it often 
comes to my mind in reading the mar- 
velous absorption of grandiloquent ad- 
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jectives in describing infinitesimal 
nouns in the journals of the day, It is 
a waste of republican Engiish, and indi- 
cates poverty of imagination. 

Margaret Fuller and Maria Mitchell 
could never be supposed to represent 
either grace or beauty, and aceordingly, 
especially the former, treated those who 
did represent them with supreme con- 
tempt. I have seen pretty girls who 
were afraid of her; and Wanny Fern 
once flippantly turned her back upon 
Kate Fields, although backed by the 
wealth of her millionaire relatives. 

I always read with interest the brief- 
est word anent the Grand Old Man, 
Gladstone ; would women accept such a 
term? Can they so divest themselves of 
conventional dullness and sexual van- 
ity, as to be called now and then the 
grand old woman? It would be no mis- 
application of terms to call Elizabeth 
Peabody, the founder of kindergartens 
in this country and the friend of Allston, 
Emerson, Alcott and Parker, still bright 
and useful, the Grand Old Woman. 

Another thing to be considered, it 
would help on the principle of equality 
and help on the non-sexual idea of 
Christianity and Democracy. Ann Lee, 
who was a grand old woman, struck 
at the pith of equality when she founded 
her Republic irrespective of sex, and re- 
jected marriage, for the marriage re- 
lation at once interposes with, checks 
and hinders equality; and maternity, 
naturally in early life, creates a barrier 
not felt by the other sex. There is 
something sweet and decorous in the se 
clusion of this period in the social scale, 
and the battling of women for political 


stakes or opinions while this period is 
rife in her experience has something 
monstrous about it. 

When woman remains ‘‘in maiden 
meditation fancy free,” or nears the dig- 
nity of fifty summers, the field in any 
human endeavor is, and should be- open 
to her, involving as it does no detriment 
to the family relation. Gladstone’s wife 
doubtless helped to make him the Grand 
Old Man that he is, and why should 
not a generous, appreciative husband 
help to establish his wife as the Grand 
Old Woman ? 

In the State of North Carolina no 
sooner is a man married than he is 
called the Old Man. I rather like this 
as leaving room for the young, and giv- 
ing a dignity to the mature man. Lately 
our minister to Brazil, Mr. Jarvis, from 
North Carolina, in writing a pleasant 
letter to his constituents, remarks, ‘‘ The 
old woman learns the language quicker 
than I do,” which was sure to touch a 
soft spot in a North Carolina heart. 

You will perceive by this that the 
g od old State of North Carolina has 
nearly taken the initiative in the term 
which I recommend be given to some 
worthy of the honor, just as it is given 
to the Gladstone kind, whose efforts 
have been steadily devoted to a great 
purpose. Let, then, women have a like 
designation with its significance of 
power, utility and devotion to great ob- 
jects ; let us learn to call such when we 
speak of them in the way we speak of 
Gladstone, and cal] her the Grand Old 
Woman. I move that we call Susan 
B Anthony the Grand Old Woman. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


—— — e412 —_—— 


THE ILLUMINATED SKULLS. 


URING life those who have been 
offended by any one sometimes 

feel at liberty to express their dislike in 
return, and to make it as effective as 
possible by pointing out, often with un- 
disguised malice, the unpleasant and 
weak parts of the offender's character. 


But when the object and cause of such 
expressed dislike is gathered to the great 
silent majority there are few who do not 
suspend the exhibition of their animosi- 
ty, and, at least, keep silence, while others 
tell what good they know of the depart- 
ed. In the presence of death malice re- 
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ceives a check which is usually lasting. 
However, as time passes on, the charac- 
ter of the deceased is very properly 
made a study by those who may wish to 
improve themselves ; and it becomes no 
longer necessary to clothe the descrip- 
tion of any bias of character in ambigu- 
ous terms for the purpose of avoiding 
the appearance of malice. 


The historian may become so inter- 
ested in a country or character as to 
write a book which is very plainly and 
decidedly biased ; or he may do so from 
family reasons. But, when the actual 
‘‘foot-prints on the sands of time” 
made by any person are brought and 
laid before the eye of one who has never 
before known him or his surroundings, 
then, if ever, is a person expected to be 
an impartial judge, certainly as far as it 
is possible with the composition of his 
own character. His analysis would be 
expected to be founded upon intellectual 
perception, which is imperative in all 
accurate scientific work, and not be a 
result of feeling which conduces to pre- 
judice. 

We have before us several human 
skulls, which, with others, came into 
the hands of the writer as specimens in 
which he could have no other interest 
than that of scientific illustrations, and 
to these let us now address ourselves. 


There is a limit to the amount of blood 
which is supplied to any region in our 
bodies by the blood vessels, and when 
this limit is reached a continually in- 
creasing demand for nourishment, 
made by some special part, can only be 
met by depriving the surrounding parts 
of their share. In the head, where there 
is little flesh or muscle on which they 


Fig. 2. 


feed, if the nerves (brain) want an extra 
supply of nutrition, and it is not sup- 
plied by the vessels in sufficient quanti- 
ties, they must rob the bone, which 
therefore becomes thin in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Figure 1 is from a photograph of the 
skull of a child having a fine mental 
temperament. Notice the small face 
and the delicacy of the lines around the 
features. Note the fine, chalky appear- 
ance of the whole skull, and the width of 
the head across the middle of the fore- 
head, while it is comparatively narrow on 
a line crossing the centers of the eyes. 
The distance from the root of the nose 
to the top of the head is considerably 
greater than the distance from the same 
point to the roots of the front upper 
teeth and shows a proportionately high 
head. 

In fig. 2 is shown the skull of a man 
having the motive temperament very 
strong. Why should this skull be 
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shaped so differently from the former ? 
See how large the features are, and how 
coarse their outlines. The difference 
between these skulls must mean some- 
thing more than accident. The bone is 
so hard and metallic as to have become 


Fie. 3. 


shiny. Its surface is rough, and looks 
as if in life it had been covered with 
leather rather than human flesh. The 
widest part of the head, just over the 
ears, is on a level with the eyes. 
This man did not die easily; he was 
like a cat, very wide between the 
ears, and had the endurance of ‘‘ nine 
lives.” The child’s head was like 
the rabbit's, narrow between the ears, 
and itdied young. Notice how com- 
paratively narrow the head of fig. 2 
is across the middle of the forehead. 
Measure it on paper and compare 
with figs. 1, and5. Thedistance from 
the root of the nose to the top of the 
head is less than the distance to the 
roots of the teeth; and this is not 
found by holding the skull out of the 
horizontal position. This head is 
low, positively low, as seen in the full 
face ; and the man’s brain was also 
short in proportion to its width; 
small in proportion to his strong body. 
His body did not give out and he 
go to an insane asylum, because of 
nerve exhaustion. No; his physi- 
cal state was rather the other extreme. 
He was killed with a rope around his 


neck because he was a murderer. if he 

had a wider top head, like that of fig. 1, 

his strength and energy would, no 

doubt, have been directed to a better pur- 

pose. And if fig. 1 could have had the 

width between the ears which is shown 
in fig. 2 the child would have lived 
long enough to be of some use to the 
world. 

Brains that are not adapted to their 
work are worse than useless in exact 
proportion to their misproportion, and 
brains that are very badly balanced 
either wear themselves out quickly as 
was the case with the brain of the child 
with its narrow base, or they con- 
tribute to harm,as did the brain housed 
in a skull like that of the murderer. 
Such a man, in ancient times, might 
have been a common soldier, if not 
altogether too ihsubordinate, and 
would have delighted in spending a 

whole day in tighting; and when the 
order came to plunder and destroy the 
vanquished city, it would have caused 
him to forget his fatigue and rush madly 


Fie. 4. 


on. Under the Spartan law the expos- 
ure of their infants to all the inclemen- 
cies of the weatrer would give a consti- 
tution like that of fig. 1 absolutely no 
chance for life. 

It is impossible to produce by engrav- 
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ings an effect equal to the real skull 
when lighted from the inside. The best 
possible plates, especially prepared for 


photographing yellow and red colors, 
were used in making the studies here re - 
produced; but even so, the 
gradations of light and shade 
are not fully what could be 
desired, as the color of some parts 
of the skull is that which is most 
ditticult to photograph. How- 
ever, the illustrations will show 
very well the difference most 
desired for the present purpose. 

It is unnecessary to compare 
fig. 3 carefully with fig. 4, as 
such a contrast, even greater 
than that of the front faces, if 
such a thing were possible, would 
be noticed by the most superficial 
observer. The differences are 
even more forcibly impressed 
upon the beholder of the real 
skulls as they are illuminated, 
side by side. And when one is told 
that the same strength of light was 
used inside both skulls when photo- 
graphed, the hearer would naturally 


expect to find that these are extremes. 

They probably are, in having so many 
dissimilar characteristics. 

In fig. 4 by far the larger part appears 
so dark that little dynamical activity of 
the underlying brain could have been 
possible and yet leave enough material 
in the contiguous blood vessels to sup 
ply the thickness of bone shown. The 
only very light spot is near the forehead 
and is very small. The brain at this re- 
gion must have been continually active, 
and the man probably did a great deal 
of whistling, or perhaps could hum but 
one tune and that to perfection. About 
half way between the ear (marked e) 
and this very light spot is seen a much 
larger irregular light place, not so light 
as the other, but still showing fair dy- 
namical activity, and considerable 
strength of the instinct of acquisitive- 
ness. Nearly over the ear, a little back, 
is seen a rather sma!) triangular shaped 
light place. It is at the part of the 
brain called destructiveness, and is the 
widest part of this skull. Having, pro- 
portionally, so much physical energy 
or destructiveness, it would have given 


this man much pleasure to exercise it, 
but the front view, as shown in fig. 2, 
discloses so narrow, pointed, and low a 
top head as renders him somewhat in- 
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different to good deeds, per se; the arm 
of justice hanged him before his de- 
structiveness had acquired much dynami- 
cal perversion in killing. But justice 
dould not restrain him from whistling, 
a disposition that was very active in him, 
especially as it did not require much ex- 
ertion, and he could do it while loung- 
ing around and looking for an opportu- 
nity to steal something. The high 
place in the top of this man’s head, 
firmness and self-esteem, as shown in 
fig. 2, and a little back of directly over 
the ear in fig. 4, gave him a supreme 
disregard for other people, and a desire 
to please himself, whatever the cost to 
them. All the meaning, except great- 
ness, which it is possible to imply by the 
epithet ‘‘ great bear,” applies to such a 
man. 

As a contrast, in almost every respect 
to the above, figure 3 is most extraordi- 
nary. This child’s head was highest at 
the point slightly in front of a line 
drawn up from the ear and in exactly 
the same place where fig. 4 shows a 
marked depression. Respect and con- 
sideration for others were strong in the 
child and kept it continually active for 
their benefit, even when its strength 
was greatly overtaxed. This may be 
seen by the large extent of the very 
light places over the ear. These organs 
were small, yet kept in such a state of 
dynamical activity as to actually use up 
the child’s strength. 

The front view shows that portion of 
the top head which appears directly over 
the outermost part of the eye-sockets to 
be much better developed than in fig. 2. 
This is the locality assigned to the per 
fective faculties and is invariably 
larger in civilized races, as a whole, than 
in savages. It is the deficiency here 
which makes the murderer’s head ap- 
pear wedge-shaped (fig. 2), and he was 
very deficient as far as regards faith, 
hope, and charity, all of which were 
very strong guiding stars for the child. 

In fig. 3 notice the pronounced exten- 
sion of the lower back head. The dis- 


tance backward from the ear is dispropor- 
tionally large, even for a child, and 
caused strong attachments to friends, 
dolls, or any other pets which might be 
at hand. 

Figures 5 and 6 represent a skull 
which is very different in its proportions 
from the two former; and it is also 
greater in circumference. This head is 
much wider (nearly one-half of an inch) 
across the eyes (in the photograph it ap- 
pears across the eyes, but in reality it is 
measured across the head just above the 
ears) than the murderer’s, and there 
must have been much more inherent 
recuperative power, which was kept in 
a very high state of activity, as shown 
by the markings of the side view. The 
distance from the ear (marked e) to the 
top of the head is as great as in fig. 4, 
but here the resemblance ceases. There 
is no wedged-shaped appearance of the 
top head as seen from the front, nor 
does the forehead, as seen in the side 
view, slant off like a sand bank. The 
head is much more flat on top. 

The middle lobe was large in this man, 
and almost the whole of the side head 
was very active. A circle surrounding 
all of the light parts of fig. 6 would in- 
close nearly half of the head. All that 
would be inclosed in this circle is not 
middle lobe, but the small parts of the 
anterior and posterior lobes which are 
included.“so closely relate to the mid- 
dle lobe as to act often with it for the 
personal benefit of the owner. It is 
the smallness of this part of the head 
which makes the child’s skull look so 
much lower and longer from the face to 
the back of the head than does the skull 
now under consideration, which has the 
appearance in the side view of being 
massed or piled up over the middle. 
From these instances are we not war- 
ranted in thinking that by unearthing 
the skulls of the chief actors in the 
drama of past life the Phrenological 
historian would have at his command 
material aid of the most valuable nature ? 

R. I. BROWN. 
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FEMININE FACTS. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. WOMAN’S BEAUTY. STRONG-MINDED WOMEN OF 
THE PAST. 


N the first number of a leading 

‘*woman’s organ” published not 

long ago in New York City, occurs this 
sentence : 

‘*Heretofore woman was only wel- 
come if the man wanted her, and if he 
no longer wanted her she was again 
cast out.” 

Is this affirmation true in the aggre- 
gate of all the women who have lived, 
and who—outside of the affections the 
kinship or the fellowship with man— 
have blessed, or proportionately afflict- 
ed, the human race? The annals of the 
world say not. From the fabulous days 
of antiquity to the beneficent changes 
which civilization and Christianity have 
wrought, history and tradition show 
that the inanity of woman’s past is a 
mythical supposition. It bas been too 
long an accepted dogma that woman’s 
chief excellence was her physical beauty ; 
from this has been deducted all the 
mawkish sentimentality of man’s favorit- 
ism or his indifference, in the ratio as a 
woman’s charms were more or less. 

This sentiment was and is deftly culti- 
vated by man, and it was, and still is, 
echoed by woman’s mistaken vanity. 
Mistaken for that her personal attrac- 
tions are greater, is a point which has 
been sometimes controverted. Beauty 
is a thing so apart from reason, that 
what pleases the eye is not looked 
into for greater excellence. Woman’s 
softer virtues of kindness, of compassion, 
of adaptability to please, have affected 
the world more with a sense of her love- 
liness than her conformity to standard 
physical models. 

Burke defines beauty-‘‘as some quali- 
ty in bodies acting mechanically upon 
the human mind by the intervention of 
the senses.” Hence the reason why 
woman’s smallness, and smoothness, 
and delicacy have gained for her the 
credit of greater beauty. We do not 


need the assertion of Darwin, that the 
male of every genus is more beautiful 
than the female. 

The hart is more beautiful than the 
hind, the lion than the lioness, the male 
red bird, the cock, the gobbler, the pea- 
cock, are all more beautiful than their 
mates. Nor do we need that medizval 
or modern artists should tell us that the 
Apollo Belvedere is more beautiful than 
the Venus de Medici, and that the per- 
fect male form in the human species is 
more attractive than the perfect female 
form. 

Why the reverse opinion should have 
obtained it is hard tosay. Possibly be- 
cause the Oriental idea concerning wo- 
man gained prevalence even outside of 
Oriental customs; the inceptive taint 
that woman was created only to be the 
ornamental adjunct of man; his toy, 
his doll, dearer perhaps than all his 
other pretty possessions, but without 
other, or innate personality. Upon 
higher grounds it may have been that 
the subtle refinement of woman's beauty 
was, and is, the beauty of the finer spirit; 
unconsciously absorbing from man’s 
homage its own element, and endowing 
her in his eyes with a higher physical 
and mystical attraction. Whatever 
these corporal causations, certainly this 
delicacy of spiritual being has rendered 
woman peculiarly susceptive of refining, 
and especially of Christian influences. 

It was the recognition of this diviner 
spiritual touch which haloed her with 
the specific and protecting friendship of 
Christ; when the great Teacher, going 
from city to village, from the coastsof Gal- 
ilee tothe plains about Jurdan, gathered 
around him a band of women, and 
preaching the religion that rests on a 
philosophy of love, found its deepest 
truths rooted in the female heart. No 
evidence that we have more fully con- 
firms woman’s early status than her free- 
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dom to form religious opinions, and hold 
to their observances; and her conse- 
quent activity in the primal church. 
** These all continued in prayer and sup- 
plication with the women and Mary 
the mother of Jesus.” 

Signal mention is made of the women 
of the Bible by the same writers. It was 
Lydia of Thyatira—‘‘If ye have judged 
me faithful”—that entertained Paul. 
The household of Chloe believed, and the 
‘*four daughters of Philip,” at Cesarea; 
and Dorcas, and Priscilla, Tryphena, 
and Tryphosa, and Urbane, Euodias, 
and Claudia the ‘‘elect lady,” and the 
‘many honorable women” of Bera. 

Reverentially be it said it was upon 
women the Christian Church rested 
then as it resis now, and there is not a 
page of religious h'story that is not a 
record of her vitalizing influence. 

While in theory the old conception of 
woman’s inherent inferiority to man is 
being rapidly repudiated, it has not been 
left solely for this age to point her indi- 
viduality. From the time that Semira- 
mis, the Assyrian slave woman, built 
Babylon in a single year, energetic 
and powerful women have asserted their 
supremacy. Even in the far East many 
notable women rose from the chaos of 
their degradation and became important 
factors in the quotient of its ancient 
greatness. As when Athalia reigned, 
and Cassandana, who “ruled Persia as 
she would”—when Dido founded Car- 
thage and Noor Jehan, the ‘‘Light of the 
World,” had her name stamped upon 
the coins of India. 

A corruscation in the ‘‘ midnight ves- 
tibule” of the dark ages is Kadijah, and 
of greater light is that other Moham- 
medan woman who was made Judge of 
the people, and to whom the Pasha com- 
manded obedience should be rendered : 
‘*That what she required must be done, 
though it be through fire and water and 
stone.” 

Of more modern women the lives of 
Roland and Catherine and Isabella of 
Spain, and Elizabeth, and the many who 


have ruled courts and kings, and swayed 
the destines of empires—with and with. 
out the affiliations of man—contest with 
forceful proof the charge of woman's 
nihility. Men rule by strength—the 
strength of physical powers-- the 
strength of mental achievements. But 
more dominant than all other passions, 
the supreme motive power of all his 
self-aggrandizement, is man’s ambition. 
The ‘‘lust” which Otway says ‘‘is 
never quenched,” and of which Milton 
avows, ‘‘To reign is worth ambition— 
though in iiell.” 

Ambition, as a commendable impulse, 
has been often descried. Brutus charged 
it against Cesar asa crime that he was. 
‘‘ambitious ;” and Woolsey says, ‘* By 
that sin fell the angels!” Who can 
doubt that the restraining influence of 
woman has not been as the centripetal 
to the centrifugal of man’s selfishness 
(that for which ambition is only another 
name), or that without her controlling 
moral force man, in pursuit of power, 
would not have flown off in a tangent of 
self-destruction. 

Ethically it has been woman’s prov- 
ince, whether ‘‘ welcome” or otherwise, 
to save human society from disintegra- 
tion. If, in this light, her co-existence 
would seem to have been only of nega- 
tive force, she has also been the 
unrecognized inspirer of many great 
enterprises, and the practical executor 
of most of human benevolences. The 
world is said to stand at the threshold of 
several great changes. Most prominent, 
and daily assuming the most eminence 
is the coming question of woman's posi- 
tion. No one disputes the signiticant 
(one might almost say the aggressive), 
importance of this problem ; but it will 
not detract from the laudableness of 
woman’s equal rights or equal privi- 
leges to admit that she has enjoyed a 
few immunities hereto’ore. No thought- 
ful reflector on woman's history in the 
past can doubt her coalescence with 
many of its greatest events, or deny that 
she has often an invincible staying 
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power, whether ‘‘the man wanted her 
or not.” That she bas accomplished so 
much in the face of man’s continual 
efforts to ‘‘throw her out,” as the 
Cycle intimates—given the man’s 
stronger ambition and a free road— 
seems prescient of fateful results for the 


future. However that my be, it isa 
thought pregnant with grave interest, 
that while other changes may affect 
humanity in a politicalor an economic 
sense, this one that touches woman is 
moral—and of vital effect for weal or 
woe, INDA BARTON HAYS. 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPRY, 
GEO. COMBE.—No. 4. 


THE first edition of ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion of Man,” 1,500 copies of which were 
issued in June, 1828, sold slowly, but 
they were the John that prepared the 
way for future editions, so that the 
number sold between March, 1835, and 
April, 1836, exceeded 19,000. Mr. Rob- 
ert Chambers became much interested 
in it, and published a ‘‘ People’s Edition ” 
for less than forty cents acopy. One of 
the signs of its influence was the publi. 
cation in London of a book called ‘* The 
Art of Being Happy,” which wasa clear 
plagiarism of the Constitution, contain- 


ing whole pages of the original without 


acknowledgment. Combe did not try 
to suppress the plagiarism ; he only in- 
sisted that the source from which the 
book was compiled should be recognized 
in subsequent editions, which was done. 
In another work, his ‘‘Lectures on 
Popular Education ” were paraphrased; 
thus showing that his writings were 
bearing fruit; and yet he had had but 
few outside of his own family to en- 
courage him, to be his Aaron and Hur, 
to hold up his hands and speak to him 
words of kindness. 

The year 1836 was filled with topics 
and occurrences of exciting interest to 
the Combefamily. By theadvice of Dr. 
(afterward Sir James) Clark, Dr. An- 
drew Ccmbe was appointed resident 
physician to Leopold I., King of the 
Belgians. Prince Albert of Saxe-Co- 
burg (the later Prince Consort) was un 
der his care, and in various ways mani- 
fested appreciation of his skill. To 
George Combe the appointment afforded 
special pleasure, for it indicated that 


phrenology, whether acknowledged or 
not as an important science, was at any 
rate no barrier to the highest horors 
to which a professional man could attain. 

In April, 18:6, the professor of logic 
in the Edinburgh University signified 
to the town courcil his desire for them 
to elect another to take his place, and 
Mr. Combe offered himself for election. 
He procured testimonia]s from all quar- 
ters of the globe, chiefly from doctors 
of medicine and clergymen in his favor, 
and of phrenology as the true science of 
mind. These testimonials he printed 
and circulated extensively. From the 
first it was evident that Sir William 
Hamilton would be the successful can- 
didate, but since it afforded an oppor- 
tunity to secure an intense discussion of 
phrenology, its chief representative, Mr. 
Combe, did not hesitate to throw himself 
into the crucible and be scatbed from 
April to the 15th of July. Had he suc- 
ceeded in being elected, it would have 
been a great thing for phrenology at 
that time, but financially a loss to Mr. 
Combe, for his business brought him 
more than the salary he could obtain 
from the professorship of logic. 

In October of this year (1836) Mr. 
Combe was forty-eight years of age, 
and having been successful in the legal 
profession, and the sale of his books 
being greater than before, his lectures 
also being much more remunerative, he 
resolved to take the step he had so long 
desired and to which he had been 
urgently advised, namely, to put his 
businessin the hands of a competent per- 
son and devote the rest of his life to the 
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promu!gation of his beloved science. As 
one of the trustees of the Henderson be- 
quest, Mr. Combe had devoted a part of 
his time this year, and there was in his 
estimation no valid reason why he 
should not follow his inclination. He 
consulted with his dearest friends and 
with his own family, and with their 
approval, having made all necessary 
arrangements he ceased to be a practi- 
tioner of the law at the close of the year 
1836. 

He thought that with care and obedi- 
ence to nature’s laws he might look for- 
ward to ten or fifteen more years of use- 
fulness, being free from all ailments, 
happy, active, comparatively vigorous, 
and with the consciousness of having 
his foot more firmly planted on the 
green turf of life than at any previous 
time. He lived more than twenty years 
after he had left his law practice and de- 
voted himself to phrenology. 

The new year of 1837 brought a, new 
era to Mr. Combe Since the middle of 
April or early in May, 1804, he had been 
faithful and untiring in his calling. He 
was sixteen when as apprentice he en- 
tered the law office of Higgins & Dallas, 
writers to The Signet, and twenty-two 
when he left it, and now, after more 
than thirty years, and when nearly 
fifty, he Jeft this steady occupation in a 
public capacity and appliea himself to 
the study of anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry and the German language, hoping 
to fit himself for some higher sphere of 
usefulness than he had yet filled. In 
Edinburgh, his native city, he was de- 
nounced from the pulpit as the writer of 
a book which was a ‘direct emanation 
from Satan.” These persecutions served 
to increase the sale of the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion” to an enormous extent, for a book 
of its kind, and all his other books en- 
j-yed such a degree of public favor as to 
assure him he had not written them 
against the common sense or morality of 
human nature. He received recogni- 
tion and congratulations from men who 
labored for the advancement in educa- 
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tion and morals of the people. He was 
invited to lecture in Manchester, and did 
soin April with great acceptance. His 
stay in that city was a constant jubilee, 
and he won many zealous converts to the 
new science. The committee handed 
him as the proceeds of the course £264, 
after deducting all expenses, his hotel 
included. 

In May, Mr. and Mrs. Combe went to 
Germany and spent three months visit- 
ing the principal towns and institutions 
and forming many acquaintances with 
persons of eminence for wealth and 
talent. While in Rotterdam he wrote 
his opinion of the reasons why phreuol- 
ogy was dead in Germany, and among 
them said : 


‘*TIt appears to me never to have been 
alive there. Drs. Gall and Spurzheim de- 
livered a few oral instructions at a time 
when the doctrine was very far from being 
matured. They made no practical pupils; 
that is, they taught nobody to observe. 
They published no works in German which 
could enable their disciples to advance in 
the doctrine, and the interest which they 
excited was merely temporary.” 

He thought of making himself suffi- 
ciently proficient in the German lan- 
guage to lecture, but the urgent solici- 
tations, with promises of a satisfactory 
remuneration, from America finally de- 
cided him to visit this part of the world 
where so great a number of his books 
were read. The time fixed upon to sail 
for New York was in the autumn of 
1838, and to remain in the United States 
till May, 1840. He accordingly wrote 
to his American publisher, Nahum 
Capen, of Boston, to Dr. Caldwell, of 
Kentucky, and others of his cis-atlan- 
tic correspondents, asking about halls 
and their expenses, etc., in various places, 
in order to arrange his course of action. 
In the mean while, having declined the 
invitation to lecture on phrenology 
before the Association for Popular 
Lectures in Edinburgh in the winter of 
1837-38, he prepared a translation of 
Gall’s work on the ‘‘ Functions of the 
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Cerebellum,” to which he added the 
views of Vimont and Broussais, and an- 
swers to the objections urged against 
phrenology by Drs. Boget, Rudolphi, 
Prichard and Tiedeman. In the phys- 
iological portions he was assisted by 
Dr. Andrew Combe, who wrote the re- 
plies to the above-named opponents. 
Mr. Combe also added to this work a 
translation by himself of Dr. Gall’s peti- 
tion against an order by Francis I., Em- 
peror of Austria, prohibiting him from 
lecturing on the functions of the brain 
without special permission asked and 
obtained. 

In Marcb, 1838, Combe gave a double 
course of lectures in Bath, England, 
and in May and June he gave a course 
in Birmingham, for both of which be 
received great appreciation. 

On July 3d, a few days after the coro- 
nation of Queen Victoria, Mr. and Mrs. 
Combe were at the opera in London and 
occupied a box almost directly opposite 
hers, which afforded him a good obser- 
vation of her head, and upon which he 
made a long memorandum. ; 

During July and August they made 
their final preparations for spending two 
years in the United States, notwith- 
standing Mrs. Combe’s fears for their 
safety in New England, on which Dr. 
Channing remarked : 


“IT beg you to assure her there is not the 
slightest ground for her apprehensions. In 
truth I could not read them without a smile. 
We look on New England as the safest spot 
onearth. Our cities have hardly the show 
of a police, so much do we rely on the hab- 
its of order in the people. A city in Europe 
of the size of Boston, with no more force 
for its defense, would be in imminent 
peril.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Combe left Edinburgh 
Sept. 1, for Bristol, where they em- 
barked on the steamer Great Western, 
for New York, on the 8th, and on the 
25th arrived at the end of their voyage, 
after what was then considered a quick 
passage. 

Members of the New York Phrenolog- 


ical Society called without delay to give 
him a hearty welcome, assure him of 
complete success, and arrange for a 
course of lectures in November to be held 
in Clinton Hall. Mr. John J. Palmer, 
manager of the Merchants’ Bank, took 
charge of his finances. 

After spending three days in New 
York, they sailed up the Hudson to visit 
Mr. Combe’s brother William, at Albany, 
where he was visited by Mayor Teunis 
Van Vechten, and other men of note, 
who knew him only through his works, 
and he became still more sure of success. 

From Albany Mr.and Mrs.Combe trav- 
eled in a hired carriage to Worcester. 
Leaving Albany Tuesday morning, Oct. 
2, they arrived at Worcester’ Saturday, 
the 6th, in season to take the railroad 
train at 4 P. M., and arrived at Boston at 
7, taking five days from Albany instead 
of but a few hours, by rail, as now. 

Comparing his description of what he 
saw of America, its cities, citizens, and 
their manners and customs then and 
now, it seems almost asif a century at 
least had passed instead of only half a 
century. 

In Boston he found himself surrounded 
by men of bright minds, and of the at- 
tendance at his lectures he wrote : 

‘*My eyes never rested on such a collec- 
tion of excellent brains.” ‘‘They are the 
biggest-headed, moral, intellectual, enlight- 
ened, civilized and energetic Pilgrims.” 


Here hie saw the brain and skull of * 


Spurzheim, and visited his grave at 
Mount Auburn Cemetery. He also 
formed life-long attachments with men 
of mental and moral influence, among 
whom were Rev. Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, Samuel George Howe, Man- 
ager of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, and the Hon. Horace Mann, Sec- 
retary to the State Board of Education, 
and President of the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts for two years. 

Mr. Combe’s first appearance in pub- 
lic in America was at the commence- 
ment of his lecture course in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Boston, Oct. 10, 1838. 
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This course consisted of sixteen lectures 
of two hourseach. An intermission of 
five minutes was given at the end of the 
first hour, when the windows were 
opened for the admittance of fresh air, 
as well as to give opportunity for a 
change of position and rest for his lis- 
teners. His terms were $5 for each 
ticket for the course. This plan was 
followed whenever he gave a full course 
of sixteen lectures, and closed the course 
Nov. 14. At home, in Britain, he had 
been accustomed to a greeting on enter- 
ing the lecture-room; also at times dur- 
ing the discourse and at its close; while 
here he was treated with silence and 
profound attention. His lectures were 
given three evenings of each week, and 
also a series of practical lessons in the 
daytime, teaching how to distinguish 
the temperaments, and the mode of tak- 
ing measurements 

At the close of his lecture on how we 
might successfully investigate the men- 


tal powers by means of the organization, 
he referred to the cry of materialism 
which had been raised against Phrenol- 
ogy, and had frightened many people 
who would otherwise be students of the 


science. He confessed himself unable 
to discover of what essence mind is com- 
posed ; but said he knew there was no 
manifestation of mind without brains. 

On Saturday, November 16, Mr. and 
Mrs. Combe arrived at New York. His 
first course of lectures began at Clinton 
Hall—then at the southwest corner of 
Beekman and Nassau streets—November 
19, and concluded December 24. The 
average attendance throughout the 
course was 365 persons. 


‘*In the presence of a number of medical 
men and others, Mr. Combe, by request, de- 
monstrated the unfolding of the brain ac- 
cording to the method of Gall and Spurzheim, 
showed the fibrous character of the brain, the 
decussation of the fibers of the corpora pyr- 
amidalia, their passage through the pons va- 
rolii, and their ultimate expansion into the 
anterior and middle lobes. He traced the 
fibers which rise from the corpora oliva- 


ria and corpora restiformia to their respec- 
tive expansions, traced the optic nerves to 
the anterior pair of the corpora quadrigem- 
ina, showed the various commissures of the 
brain, and the manner of unfolding its con- 
volutions.” 

Dr. Boardman says, in his report of 
the dissection : 

‘* There was a general expression of satis- 
faction and gratification, and an acknowl- 
edgment from all present, I believe, that 
they had seen some things which they had 
never before had the opportunity of wit 
nessing.” 

Mr. Combe overtaxed his strength 
while lecturing three evenings each 
week, and each lecture two hours in 
length, beside his classes in the day- 
time from two to three hours each, vis- 
iting places of interest, and attending 
to many social visits and callers; but 
taking warning from the fate of Spurz- 
heim, his teacher and friend, he gave 
himself a little more time for rest after 
concluding his lectures in New York 
before commencing them in Philadel- 


phia than he did between those of Bos- 


ton and New York. 

He commenced his course of lectures 
in Philadelphia, January 4th, 1839. His 
average number of hearers in Boston 
had been 303 ; in New York, 365 ; while 
in Philadelphia it was 520. At the close 
of this course, Feb. 8, he was so earn- 
estly importuned to repeat it that he 
consented ; and after a respite of three 
weeks he opened the second course on 
the 2d of March, and had an average 
attendance of 357 persons, which he 
considered a large number at a second 
course. He had never before attempted 
to give a second so soon after a first 
course, and had been advised by Spurz- 
heim not to attempt it, but nothing oc- 
curred to cause him to regret his effort. 

The present writer was then living in 
Philadelphia with the family of her 
eldest brother—O. S. Fowler—and all of 
us attended both courses of lectures. 
Mr. Combe’s broad Scotch accent was so 
difficult to be understood that it required 
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very close attention, and therefore was 
very interesting as well as fatiguing. 
Those who could not give their whole 
minds to the subject were not interested. 

While in Philadelphia Mr. Combe met 
and saw many persons and occurrences 
that gave him valuable facts for future 
use ; among which, perhaps, none more 
so than a surgical case under the hands 
of Dr. George McClellan, father of Gen. 
George B. McClellan, probably the 
greatest surgeon that ever lived ; but his 
life was too brief to acquire for him the 
reputation which his deeds deserved. 
The case was the removal of a bony 
tumor from the head of Thomas Rich- 
ardson, at the region occupied by Firm- 
ness, Self-esteem, Approbativeness, and 
a part of Cautiousness on the left side. 
It was supposed by all the surgeons who 
had examined it previously to be merely 
external. After the scalp had been dis- 
sected from the tumor and the surround- 
ing skull, with a long, narrow saw held 


in atangent to that portion of the cir- 
cumference of the cranium, the doctor 
cut off the entire tumor, apparently at 
its base. From the movements of the 
saw, the doctor suspected that it was not 


merely an exostosis. On examination it 
was found to be spina ventosa of the 
skull, which had been removed from the 
surface of the dura-mater beneath. The 
tumor extended inwardly much deeper 
below the inner table than its outer sur- 
face had risen above the external table 
of the skull. The whole mass of the 
tumor was circumscribed by the circu- 
lar edge of a small Hays saw, and the 
mass pried out in successive fragments 
by an elevator, occasionally aided by 
the bone nippers and forceps. The 
whole morbid mass was finally removed, 
and exposed the dura-mater, which was 
found to be thin and livid in appear- 
ance at the bottom of a cavity, judged 
capable of holding four and a half 
ounces of water. Although the circu- 
lation was strong and full, there were no 
pulsations visible. Some small spicula 
of bone adhering to the dura-mater 
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were extracted by the aid of forceps. 
In extracting the last of these, which 
appeared to penetrate the dura-mater, a 
prodigious gush of venous blood issued, 
after which the patient fell into a con- 
vulsive syncope. The hemorrhage was 
supposed to proceed from the longitudi- 
nal sinus, and was arrested by gradu- 
ated compresses and a bandage. The 
wound was also dressed and confined 
by bandages. On the twelfth day after 
the operation, the cavity below the bone 
was diminished, and every day after 
that it continued to decrease, until, in 
the fourth week, the surface of the 
brain, covered by the granulating dura- 
mater, had risen up to the level of the 
inner table. The natural pulsations did 
not appear until the cavity was nearly 
filled; and in the mean time, forcible 
pressure could be made on the surface 
of the brain without exciting any stupor 
or inconvenience on the part of the 
patient. But as soon as the pulsations 
began, every kind of pressure proved 
irritating to the brain, and at the same 
time a remarkable change took place 
in the character and bearing of the 
patient. At the time of the operation, 
and until the pulsations of the exposed 
portion of the brain returned, he was 
remarkable for his resolution and firm- 
ness of mind. He sat upright in a 
chair without any confinement until the 
blood-vessel gave way at the close of the 
operation ; and during its performance 
he repeatedly asked of the bystanders if 
it was the brain that was coming out 
under the surgeon’s efforts. Now he 
became exceedingly timid and irresolute. 
He could not even go down to the © 
room where we took a cast of his head 
without a sense of faintness and sink- 
ing; and this was after his complete re- 
covery from the wounds. When he 
saw me approach to look at his healed 
head, he trembled all over and could 
hardly catch his breath; and the tak- 
ing of the cast of his head in plaster 
nearly prostrated all the functions of his 
mind and body. Instead of maintain- 
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ing his usual erect posture and bearing, 
he sunk his head and shoulders into an 
awkward stoop, and looked anxiously 
forward, as if fearful of striking his head 
against a door-post. After a year his 
former courage and firmness returned. 

This surgical operation took place 
early in December, 1838. during Mr. 
Combe's first course of lectures, and one 
of the surgeons who witnessed it in- 
formed Mr. Combe that both the organs 
of Firmness had been lost or destroyed, 
and that the patient had maintained his 
mental vigor and erect posture. 

Mr. Combe read the letter to his class, 
and explained to us that the tumor must 
have been posterior to the orga. of Firm- 
ness. Phrenology wason trial in Phila- 
delphia at that time, and people waited 
almost breathlessly for a decision from 
Mr. Combe, whose opinion was adverse 
to that of my brother, O. 8. Fowler, 
who said no brain had been lost, but 
merely pressed upon bythe tumor and 
misplaced, and that when the pressure 
was removed, the misplaced organs col- 
lapsed, comparing it to the removal of 
the band from the waist of the laborer. 
At length Mr. Combe came to say tomy 
brother that he was convinced he had 
been mistaken in his former opinion 
and came to acknowledge it ; for he had 
seen the young man in April, 1840, re- 
covered and with nearly his former 
firmness. Mr. Combe was ever ready to 
acknowledge an error, and to givecredit 
where it was due ; and after he had been 
long enough in Philadelphia to learn 
more about him, also in what esteem 
Mr. Fowler was held by professional 
men and others there, he showed his 
good will by allowing us to make 
molds over his plaster casts, and allowed 
me to copy for my brother's use sev- 
eral of his drawings illustrative of vari- 
ous portions of the physical anatomy. 
While he was lecturing in New York 
he visited the phrenological office and 
cabinet of my brother, L. N. Fowler, 
and wrote to Edinburgh a description of 
some specimens he saw there, and also 


a notice of the American Phrenological 
Journal, but being annoyed in some 
places he visited by itinerant phreno- 
logical quacks, he was careful not to give 
undeserved praise. 

During the interval between his two 
courses of lectures in Philadelphia Mr. 
Combe visited Washington, D. C., taking 
with him a letter of introduction from 
Dr. McClellan—who was formerly not 
only an unbeliever in phrenology, but 
also lectured against it and ridiculed it 
to his medical college students—to Dr. 
Thomas Sewall, who had delivered and 
published two lectures against the 
science. Dr. Sewall treated Mr. Combe 
courteously, took him to the White 
House, and introduced him to the then 
President, Martin Van Buren, made a 
large party for him at his own house, to 
which were invited senators, members 
of the Legislature and other persons of 
note, and where he had much pleasant 
conversation. During the evening one 
of the gentlemen brought Mr. Combe 
and Dr. Sewall face to face, and said, 
** Now we have got phrenology and anti- 
phrenology fairly before us ; Jet us hear 
you fight it out.” Mr. Combe replied that 
there was really nothing between them 
to fight about ; that if the views to which 
Dr. Sewall had given the name in his 
work were really phrenology, he would 
be altogether on his side; but that Dr. 
Sewall had, in truth, erected a phantom, 
called it phrenology, and then knocked 
it down, but that no phrenologist took 
any interest in such a feat. Dr. Sewall 
asked if Combe said this seriously, to 
which he replied in the affirmative. 
‘*Then,” said Dr. Sewall, ‘‘I suppose I 
must revise my opinions, which are not 
unalterable, like the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians.” Dr. Sewall’s oppo- 
sition to phrenology grew out of a per- 
sonal pique against Dr. Charles Caldwell 
regarding a money transaction.* C.F.W. 

(To be continued.) 


*See Phrenology, Proved, Illustrated and Ap- 
plied, p. 285, published in 1836 ; also the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, Vol. II. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


_—~ 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


HEAD AND BODY. 
THEIR PROPER BALANCE. 


N the study of heads which come 
under the hands of phrenological 
inspection, the first point is to ascertain 
how much there is of brain; how large a 
head is. We puta tape line around the 
middle of the forehead and the most 
prominent part in the back-head. and 
draw the tape line tightly. If the head 
measures twenty-two inches, and the 
person is thirty-five or forty years of 
age, he ought to weigh 150 pounds if he 
is well balanced in body ; and from the 
opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head, it should 
measure fourteen inches. Thus we have 
a full-sized head and a full-sized body, 
and we are satisfied that the head and 
body are so related as to work together 
easily and naturally. 

Sometimes we meet with a person 
having a twenty-four inch head, and 
ascertain that his common weight is 125 
pounds, which weight is about right for 


a twenty-one inch brain, or a head that 
measures twenty-one inches in circum- 
ference. In such a case the head is not 
adequately sustained. The body gen- 
erates vitality for its own support and 
also for the sustenance of the brain, and 
if the brain be too large for the body there 
is not vital power enough, or as an en- 
gineer would say, steam enough to run 
the engine. Such persons may be wise 
avd clear headed and highly moral, and 
have all the elements of culture and af- 
fection, but not have bodily power 
enough to keep the brain working 
strongly and steadily. Therefore, the 
character is manifested in an impulsive 
way. We sometimes illustrate it by a 
grist-mill situated on a small stream, not 
half large enough to run the mill, but 
there is a mill dam, and when the pond 
gets full over night the mill can be 
started, and for an hour or two it will 
do good work, but when the reservoir is 
empty the mill is obliged to wait till the 
pond fills up again. We know many 
persons who must do all their writing, 
all their working, in the early part of the 
day, when the rest of sleep and recuper- 
ation which comes by sleep shall have 
wound up the brain and body to the per- 
formance of its best efforts. These men 
with large heads and small bodies are 
unbalanced as between head and body. 
A man that weighs 125 pounds and has 
a twenty four inch brain, may be well 
balanced in body, but his head demands 
more of such a body than it can give, 
since it needs more nutrition than such 
a body can render. Such a brain will 
plan and comprehend more work snd 
duty than such a bods is able to execute. 
So there may be “‘ mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons,” or men who can plan campaigns 
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of war or business wisely, but not have 
the power to carry them out. Some 
men with large heads and small bodies, 
having a fine temperament, will quietly 
plan business for other people to execute, 
and so secure success in life. 

We remember one twenty-four inch 
head with a 125-pound body calling on 
us for an examination, and an hour later 
the same day a man came in that had a 
twenty-four and a quarter inch head, 
and he was as healthy and vigorous a 
man as we ever saw, and he weighed 
305 pounds. He was by profession a 
lawyer, and we saw in him a Niagara of 
power, sufficient to carry his brain to the 
top of its capacity, and keep doing with- 
out exhaustion. We remarked to him 
that if he were a lawyer he would work 
a week on a case, struggling with six 
well-paid opponents, men of caliber and 
character, and when he came to his sum- 
ming up, he would speak for three or 
four hours unflaggingly, ready by rep- 
artee to respond to interjected inter- 
ruption from the other parties, and 
when he had mastered his effort and won 
his case he could go with his opponents 
to the dinner table, and be the central 
figure, and keep the table in a roar, and 
not be tired ; and then he added ‘‘and go 
to the opera in the evening and enjoy 
it.” The first man had as good a brain 
as the second, but he lacked the vitality, 
the vital power to give his brain ability 
to work continuously. Occasionally 
one of these large-headed persons, with 
a fine organization and slender health, 
will write immortal poems, will make 
wonderful inventions, will write books 
that command admiration and perpetual 
regard, and yet they write but little. 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, who wrote one of 
the best, if not the best American poem, 
‘*Marco Bozarris,” was once criticised 
ina literary journal by an eminent man, 
by saying that the worst thing that could 
be said about Halleck as a poet was that 
he wrote too little. 

The late Thomas H. Renton had not 
a very large head, but he had a wonder- 


ful body, was the most solid and healthy 
and vigorous man of his age and time. 
His style of talent was statistical; he 
was a kind of cyclopedia of facts, and 
in the Senate, if Mr. Benton made a 
statement of fact, it was generally ac- 
cepted. His logical power was not so 
great, but he was scholarly and critical. 
We have watched him in the Senate 
when he was pushing some cause, and 
he was fierce and earnest in his manner, 
and one of the bravest of men, and per- 
haps half a dozen Senators would be 
cross-questioning him, and he would 
turn from one to another, and give a 
vigorous and manly answer as to day 
and date and circumstances, and go on 
unweariedly to the end of his speech. 
He was thirty years in the Senate, and 
generally in some struggle, but his brain 
was admirably sustained by a strong, 
healthy body. In fact, if his head had 
been twenty-four inches instead of twen- 
ty-two and a half, his body would have 
sustained it amply, and then he would 
have been a great man. 

Calhoun, on the contrary, had a large 
head and a susceptible temperament, but 
a slight body ; he was tall but slim, and 
he spoke but seldom. The Senators with 
large bodies were the ones to be able to 
labor and struggle against opposition, 
and sustain a favorite measure. 

When, however, there is a head under 
our hands, of a given measurement, and 
a body of such size and weight as to give 
adequate support tothe brain, we say the 
man is well balanced between head and 
body, and then we have reached one 
point. 

The next point to be considered is 
whether the head itself is well balanced; 
whether there is enough development 
in the forehead for such a sized brain; 
whether there is enough in the top head 
to givestrong moral sentiments; whether 
the side head is equal to the other parts, 
and therefore energy and force may be 
predicted ; whether the back head is full 
and well rounded, and equal in size to 
the other parts, and then we say the 
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head is well balanced in itself. If all 
the groups of organs are equally devel- 
oped it is a well-balanced head, whether 
it is large or small, and the size of the 
organs in such a case would be consid- 
ered about equal, and would be regis- 
tered the same as the size of the head. 
If the head is well balanced, all the or- 
gans should be of equal size, and if the 
adult head measure twenty-two inches 
and its size is called five, on a scale of 
seven, then the organs should average 
five; but a head may be twenty-two 
inches, and be related to a person of 
light body, or a young person, and 
therefore the head may be called six or 
large, considering the age and size of 
body, and the organs be marked accord- 
ingly. 

70: 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
GorRIE, Ont., June 24, 1890. 


TO MY FELLOW STUDENTS OF 1889. 
AVING noticed Bro. Judkin’s 
letter in the JOURNAL, and re- 
membering our promise to write up 
something, I feel as if I was neglecting 
my duty did I not contribute a few lines 
describing my phrenological experience. 
In the spring of °88 I accidentally fell in 
with a work on Phrenology, and seeing 
in it the solution of some religious prob- 
lems which had always been a puzzle to 
me, I determined to investigate further. 
The same friend also loaned me the book 
called ‘“‘Human Science,” where I 
saw fact upon fact by the score to con- 
vince me of the truth of Phrenology, 
and also to teach me some of its lessons. 
Then and there a flood of light burst 
upon my intellectual vision. I under- 
stood then the difference between mo- 
rality and religion, and learned how to 
understand certain dishonest religious 
persons. I saw what would prove the 
salvation of the race. I saw, first, what 
the teacher wanted : a knowledge of the 
primitive powers of the mind. Second, 
what the clergy wanted : a knowledge of 
the human soul which they talked so 


much about and yet knew so little of. 
Phrenology filled these wants, My 
whole being became enlisted in the cause 
of Phrenology. I secured some books 
from the Fowler & Wells Co. and con- 
tinued the study. The moreI knewof it 
the more I wanted to know. I learned to 
have charity for the shortcomings of 
my fellow man. I saw in Phrenology 
basis forchurch unity. I saw the causes 
of theft, lying, murder, etc. When Sep- 
tember,’89 came I[ could not refrain from 
going to New York and taking a course 
in the Institute of Phrenology. Since 
we parted I have been doing what I 
could in the good cause, and I may say 
that I have succeeded in awakening in- 
terest on the subject, advising the way- 
ward, throwing light on many myste- 
ries, dispelling ‘‘ bump theories,” and in 
short, using the science as a lever to 
uplift the race. So far as financial suc- 


cess is concerned, I have done as well as 
I expected, and I hope to do better dur- 


ing the coming season. I believe that 
Phrenology is the science destined to re- 
deem mankind. Of course some reli- 
gious journals ridicule Gall and Spurz- 
heim’s doctrines, and recommend the 
**new Phrenology ” of the experiment- 
ists. It is more than amusing to notice 
the displays of ignorance manifested by 
opponents of the science. When they 
know better they will write more to 
solid edification. 

Hoping to hear from some of the 
other students through the JOURNAL. 

I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
W. D. LAMB. 


—0:-—— 


Sioux Crry, lowa, June 16, 1890. 

My Dear Prorgssor Sizer: 
LEARN that you have just completed 
your seventy-eighth year. Allow me 
to congratulate you, and may you live many 
years yet to bless mankind. Yours, surely, 
has been a long and useful public service, 
and the grand and noble results of your 
labor are seen in all parts of the world. It 
can most truly be said of you when life’s 
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journey is reached: ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

In the fall of 1885 I stepped into your ex- 
amination room, @ stranger to you, and asked 
for a full written delineation of character. 
I was astonished at its accuracy, and also by 
the ease and rapidity in which you “hit” 
off each characteristic. I treasure that chart, 
for it has been a great blessing to me in cul- 
tivating and restraining some organs. I was 
perusing it to-day, and can most certainly de- 
clare that not a single point in my make-up 
was omitted. 

I have added one new lecture to my course, 
upon the all-absorbing topic of Temperance: 
There is much to be done here, and it can 
not be done too quickly, and I really believe 
it to be the duty of every lecturer upon 
Phrenology to add one onthe subject of 
‘*Temperance.” I shall continue to lecture 
upon it the rest of my life. May I have the 
privilege of meeting you again this side of 
the grave is the fervent wish of your old 
pupil, DR. F. W. OLIVER. 


———= 303 


, Onto, June 14, 1890. 
Pror. Netson Sizer—My Dear Sir: 


OUR delineation of my character came 

this a. M. I have read it over care- 

fully, as has also J, A. Rafferty, the gentle- 
man who advised me to send to you, and 
who is a firm believerin Phrenology, having 
read several of your booksthrough. We both 
came to the conclusion, and were not long 
at it either, that if amy man ever read an- 
other, you surely have read me, and to say 
that it is wonderful is-but putting it mildly. 
The law and medicine have always been my 
favorites, and I have often thought of the 
stage, also, but owing to the fact that my 
parents would oppose such a step, I have 
never seriously considered the subject. To 
be a physician has been my highest ambition, 
and I firmly believe that I would like it as 


well as anything. For a physician is almost _ 


a member of the family of his patients. If 
he is good and successful he is admired and 
looked up to, and what is better than allevi- 
ating the sufferings of humanity? He also 
has a chance to become professor of some 
branch of medicine in a medical college, and 
there surely he can use his power of utter- 


ance. You have said that I would do well 
as a physician, and hence I am pleased. 

Thanking you for your kind favor, I re- 
main. 

Very truly yours, 

Please do not use this in print with my 
name or initials affixed. But you are wel- 
come to use ‘he letter, andif any one wishes 
to know the author, then give them my 
name. 


——:0:—— 


W——-,, Conn., June 21, 1890. 
Pror. N. Sizer—Dear Sir: 


RECEIVED my pictures and character 
yesterday, and I am very well pleased 
with them, as you have told me the truth, both 
in my favor and against me.; you described 
me exactly. I think you will hear from an- 
other in this family (since mine is so cor- 
rect), and from me again when I shall desire 
to select a companion. 
Yours truly, 


—0:—— 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 24, 1890. 
HE phrenological character of myself, 
and also that of my young lady 
friend, from photographs, were received a 
few days ago, and I am a firmer believer in 
Physiognomy and Phrenology than ever. 
As far as I know the characters of both my- 
self and the young woman, you have given 
a perfect mental photograph of both of us, 
and every statement you have made is borne 
out by fact. WhenI sent the pictures to 
you, I did not expect you would tell me 
much more than I knew already, but I 
wished to have my knowledge of the young 
woman corroborated in a scientific way. I 
shall do my best to win, feeling that senti- 
ment and science are both with me, and 

that God’s blessing will be on my efforts. 

Respectfully, 


P. 8.—I am willing that you should use 
this testimonial if you wish it, providing 
you withhold my name. 


—10:—— 


Tne brain is absolute master of man, and 
by proper habits it should be kept healthy. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





LOVE AND LAW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN.” 


T° is difficult to say how or by whom 

was first originated the notion that 
love and law must necessarily be op- 
posed, or at least unsympathetic to one 
another. Perhaps it was whispered by 
the serpent of Eden into the ear of Eve, 
and so descended through each genera- 
tion uatil the present. Certainly the 
error is nowadays widespread. 

Children seem to fall into it almost 
from their first dawn of intelligence. 
Mother is *‘ kind” when she will let them 
do as they like, and ‘‘ cross” when she 
cannot. Sheis ‘ta dear” so long as no 
improper tendency calls for restraint, or 


neglected duty has to be enforced ; but 
only let her feel compelled to administer 
correction or insist upon obedience to 
some just rule, and the love speedily 
evaporates, the smiles give place to 
frowns and, ceasing to credit her with 


any kindliness or affection toward 
them, her erstwhile caressing pupils are 
to» ready to dub her ‘‘a disagreeable old 
thing.” Even grown persons appear to 
cling to the same mistaken idea, or why 
do so many hold the heresy that Divine 
love has provided us with a means of 
escape from Divine law, instead ofa 
new and better way of fulfilling it? 
Law is apparently regarded by the ma- 
jority of persons, both old and young, 
more or less in the light of tyranny 
—an unwarrantable interference with 
the liberty of the individual ; anything 
in the shape of a rule which happens to 
clash with their selfish desires stirs up 
immediate and unceasing rebellion. 
How the notice ‘‘ Visitors are requested 
to keep off the grass”’ arouses in many 
vulgar minds (and in some who would 
be indignant at the imputation of vul- 


garity) a feeling of resentment and pos- 
sible defiance! They do not reflect that 
in parks and places frequented by many 
feet such a restriction is essential, if the 
grass is to preserve any of that delicious 
verdure so grateful to the eye; it isa 
rule made, if not in positive love, yet 
with regard to the ‘‘ greatest pleasure to 
the greatest number.” Turf, unguarded 
by such prohibitions is, in the neighbor- 
hood of large towns at least, soon trod- 
den into the yellowness of hay, if the 
ground it covered is not eventually worn 
quite bare. As another evidence of this 
instinctive revolt against law, we re- 
member noticing how many persons de- 
liberately disregard those prominently 
placed injunctions ‘‘ Keep to the right,” 
and ‘‘ Keep to the left” in the subter- 
ranean passage to the Exhibition grounds 
at South Kensington ; afew showing, by 
their remarks, that they felt something 
resembling annoyance at being thus en- 
joined ; not considering that it is solely 
for the greater comfort and convenience 
of passengers that the notice is dis- 
played. 

That numerous offensive laws have 
been enacted no one can deny, which 
fact has no doubt done its share in pro- 
ducing the disastrous impressions above 
meutioned. But law originally was the 
outcome of love, and the great ma- 
jority of existing legislation, bth public 
and private, is undoubtedly framed for 
the good of the community at large. 
That children should be early imbued 
with this view of the matter, would 
surely tend to the development of law- 
abiding citizens. With this object we 
strongly deprecate the enforcement of 
many rules, or of blind obedience. Reg- 
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ulations should be few, reasonable, and 
really prompted by a desire for the bene- 
fit of those ruled. Selfishly imposed 
restraints can not but be detected and 
justly resented by the victims. Much 
harm is done, we cannot but fear, by 
persons in authority forgetting that law, 
whether temporary or abiding, should 
be rooted in love, and placing upon those 
beneath them the galling yoke of com- 
pulsions and restrictions not good in 
themselves, but only iusisted upon for 
the display of power or to save trouble. 
‘* Now, you sit down on that chair and 
if you move again I'll punish you?” 
an unthinking nurse or elder sister may 
say toarestless child, who simply wants 
more freedom to exercise its healthful 
limbs rather than arbitrary restraint ; 
when possibly her only excuse for so 
severe an imposition is that she wants 
to read a book or trim a hat instead of 
romping with the child or taking him 
out. This is not the way to gain cheer- 
ful compliance. No command should 
be issued, unless under pressing neces- 
sity, which is naturally burdensome or 
very difficult of fulfillment, for revolt 
and disturbance will only be encouraged 
thereby. But essential laws should be 
firmly and constantly insisted upon ; 
their observance and a sense of respect 
for authority in general will be resisted 
if the reason for their existence be ex- 
plained and the resultant benefit pointed 
out. 

We should never assume that rebel- 
lion is inherent in the young, and ap- 
pear therefore to expect it. This is an 
error that youthful mothers and teach- 
ers seem very readily to commit. Some 
even issue injunctions in the challenging 
tone of those who take it for granted that 
all authority is distasteful, and will be re- 
sented. ‘‘ You had better not let mesee 
you ” do so-and-so, is another erroneous 
form of prohibition, inferring, though 
of course nothing of the sort is meant, 
that secret transgression is quite to be 
anticipated. Here, also, we can not but 
express regret that any one should make 


even childish rebellion against the com- 
mand of those older and wiser a subject 
for mirth or a source of amusement. 
Too many and too popular are the tales, 
especially for boys, which captivate by 
representing school and other rules, 
even the law of the land, as despotic, 
and to be evaded on any occasion and 
by any means. ‘‘ Fun,” according to 
the writers of such stories, consists in 
disobeying the powers that be, and the 
greatest hero is. he who sets them at de- 
fiance as often and as suecessfully as 
possible. This is nothing less than in- 
citing to anarchy on a small scale. 

Another and extremely subtle mistake 
is that of expressing love by the relaxa- 
tion of good laws. ‘‘ Early to bed,” for 
instance, is a wise rule; itis instituted, 
or should be, not in ‘order that the 
children may be got out of the way,” 
but because early sleep and plenty of it 
is needful for them to grow healthy, and 
cheerful and well; this being so, it is 
weakening to their respect for benefi- 
cent devices if caresses and coaxing and 
an awakening of maternal tenderness are 
allowed to result in the wise rule being 
carelessly set aside. It seems to justify 
the supposition that love, if it could ai- 
ways be thus brought into play, would al- 
ways supersede not that regulation only, 
but all others which may be in any way 
distasteful to thoughtless childhood. To 
reward little folks, moreover, for gocd 
behavior, by excusing the performance 
of necessary duty must also convey the 
idea that duty is a sort of imposition 
from which escape is desirable. 

It is only by making our charges fully 
to understand that the precepts to which 
we require their submission are the out- 
come of love and of an earnest desire 
for their highest welfare, that we are 
likely to be successful in impressing upon 
them a realization of the fact that their 
professions of love to us are compara- 
tively valueless if unaccompanied by 
obedient endeavors. And unless we 
can accomplish this teaching as regards 
ourselves and what are called the secu- 
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lar obligations of life, we are scarcely 
likely to instill into their minds the 
corresponding, but infinitely more ex- 
alted truths of our relationship and 
duty toward our Heavenly Master and 
the injunctions which He has left for 
our perfecting in Divine grace truths 
that often seem strangely ignored even 
by those who call themselves after His 
Name. 

“If ye love me,” Jesus said, ‘* keep 
my commandments; commandments 
that are themselves an expression of 
His love to us; to which the Apostle 
adds: ‘‘Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” JENNIE CHAPPELL. 





SHALL Our LITTLE OnES COME TO 
TABLE WITH Us?—In a number of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL published a few months 
since, a writer commented on the treat- 
ment of children at the table. The 
following from the Homemaker on the 
same subject is similar in tone and 
suggestive. A correspondent asks the 
opinion of the editor with regard to 
little children associating with the elders 
at the table and remarks: 

‘*With many this may seem to be a 
decided advantage ; the child learns pa- 
tience, self control, and it is to be hoped, 
good manners, although it is a difficult 
thing to keep a youngchild from becom- 
ing self-conscious in the midst of an ap- 
preciative home circle. 

** But, at the best, does he not hear facts 
stated which leave a false and often 
harmful impression? At most tables 
stories are related, arguments (often 
fervid ones) are carried on, and sarcastic 
remarks or jokes are made, which all 
understand except the baby, who com- 
prehends just enough to have conveyed 
the wrong idea into the little retentive 
mind. 

‘*Of course, on the other hand, great 
good may be gained if a little explana- 
tion is given—but in most families there 
is no time to do this, so that it is not until 
we hear some startling quotation which 


‘mamma said,’ or ‘papa said,’ that we 
realize the full meaning of the ‘ misun- 
derstood.” 

‘* Tt is asking a great deal to have the 
conversation of a large or small family 
restricted for the youngest members, yet 
there is so much to be said on each side 
of this question that it becomes quite 
puzzling.” 

The editor’s answer is : 

‘*The question is a hard one to an- 
swer. One is not willing to permit a 
child to eat his meals only in the society 
of a nurse, who is unable to give him 
needed instructions as to his table man- 
ners, etc. In addition to this, the habits 
of self-restraint and of waiting upon the 
convenience of others, that a child must 
learn who eats with the rest of the fam- 
ily, are of incalculable benefit to him. 

‘* Still, there is force in the remark that 
it is hard to subject older people to the 
constraint a child’s presence frequently 
imposes. Perhaps the best method of 
settling the matter is by a compromise, 
permitting the children to eat with their 
parents at breakfast, and making the 
lunch time of the elders the little ones’ 
dinner hour. An early nursery tea may 
then be given the children, and at the 
late dinner the older members of the 
household may be unhampered in the 
enjoyment of free speech. 

‘* Inthis fashion the way may be gradu- 
ally paved for the time when the jun- 
iors will have so far outgrown leading 
strings that it will be impossible, follow- 
ing our American mode, to keep them 
longer in the nursery.” 





A Sounp Bopy First. — The full- 
limbed and chubby faced baby, who 
squalls and kicks with vigor and 
eats enormously, as it performs gym- 
nastics on its mother’s lap, is the 
picture of physical health ; but its feeble 
and semi-fluid brain grows slowly, as it 
is needed but little at this stage of auto- 
matic life. The brain gets behind in the 
race of life until the muscular system 
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develops somewhat and thinking is need- 
ed for self-preservation. This conserva- 
tion of brain force is a wise provision 
when taken in conjunction with com- 
parative growth and decay. It enables 
us to possess vigorous brains and strong 
minds long after our knees are becoming 
weak, our hands showing signs of shaki- 
ness, our shoulders having a stoop in 
them, and we begin to gravitate bodily 
toward the earth from whence we 
sprang. As age creeps on, waste is 
getting the better of repair. In work 
there is not only a holding of the fort, 
but also an extension of its defenses, 
hence the greater demand for building- 


up material. The boy has to grow. 
Mental overstrain in youth and man- 
hood is becoming a peril to the more 
civilized races. This malign influence 
of undue mind friction, and which be- 
gins in our schools, will have its full 
friction in national deterioration and 
decay. Vice, lust and moral corruption 
are largely found among the mentally 
defective classes. The nervous, over- 
strung, over-tense brain in one genera- 
tion means low mentality or ill-balanced 
minds in the next. This is nature's in- 
exorable law. The only hope there is 
lies in the fact that the weakest goes to 
the wall.—Daniel Clark, M. D. 


_——_3oe 


A GIRL’S LETTER 


N the Philadelphia Inquirer of a 
month or so ago was an interesting 
account of a little girl’s intervention in 
behalf of an imprisoned relative which it 
is a pleasure to repeat : 


Six years ago, Frank S. Moore, of that 
town, was a sailor on board the ‘‘ Rhine- 
land” steamship plying between Phila- 
delphia and Antwerp. A letter from 
home informed him that his favorite 
sister was dying and wanted to see him. 
He took it to his captain and asked leave 
of absence. The captain said ‘‘ No.” 
Then Mooré, watching his chance, de- 
serted. 

He reached home in time. After 
his sister’s death he changed his name 
and shipped on the ‘‘Waesland,” a steam- 
ship of the same line. All went well un- 
til he and a shipmate of his fell in love 
simultaneously with a pretty girl, an or- 
phap, living at Antwerp. Then his ri- 
val, who had known all along who he 
was, denounced him to their captain, 
who put him in irons and at the first op- 
portunity turned him over to the Ant- 
werp authorities. He was taken into 
court, where he didn’t understand a word 
that was said, even when the bailiff 
made him stand up and the judge ad- 
dressed him from the bench. After- 
ward he was told that he had been 


TO KING LEOPOLD. 


sentenced to imprisonment for seven 
months in the city jail. 

The pretty Antwerp girl learned in 
some way of his misfortune, gota permit 
to visit him, and by paying weekly out 
of her own pocket the equivalent of 
three dollars of our money succeeded in 
getting him transferred toa less comfort- 
less cell, supplied with more palatable 
food, and allowed to exercise an hour a 
day in the open air. She also smuggled 
little notes to him in rolls of bread, and 
one day mustered up courage to obtain 
an audience with the king and intercede 
for his release. But his majesty told her 
he couldn’t interfere. 

Meanwhile one of Moore’s shipmates 
had looked up his people and told them 
what had happened. Thevery nextday 
the following letter was written and 
mailed to Leopold II., King of Belgium: 

Your Mavzesty: I am a little girl thirteen 
years old, and I hope you will pardon me 
for writing to you when you hear all. 

My uncle, Frank 8. Moore, is now in the 
Belgium prison for desertion from the Rhine- 
land over six years ago. He was sailing on 
the Rhineland and my aunt was very sick. 
Her only prayer was to see Uncle Frank be- 
fore she died. Wesent word to him that she 
was dying. He showed the letter to the 
captain of the Rhineland, but he refused 
to let him leave the steamer. The sailors 
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advised Uncle Frank to run away and he 
did. 

Aunt Debbie lived about a week after- 
ward. After she died Uncle Frank found 
that his vessel had sailed, so he sailed on 
the ‘‘ Waesland” under the name of Frank 
S. Walker. That has been over six years 
ago, and he has just arrived,in Antwerp, as 
you can see by the newspaper slip that I 
send in my letter. 

Your Majesty, if you had been in his 
place would you not have done the same? 
Hoping you will pardon Uncle Frank for 
deserting, and me for writing to you, I am 

Yours, respectfully, 
BESSIE KEIM. 

Bessie waited as patiently and hope- 
fully as she could, and she didn’t have 
to wait very long. One happy day 
a letter came from her uncle himself, an- 
nouncing his release, and right on its 
heels another big letter with a big 
stamp on it, such as Bessie had never 
seen before. This scond letter was in 
French, so she had to get somebody to 
translate it for her, and this is what the 
translator made of it : 


At THE Patace, BrussELs, 
CaBIN&T OF THE KING. 


Mapame:—I have the honor of informing 
you that the king has read your letter and 
taken action upon the request therein con- 
tained, by which you solicit that he remit 
your uncle's imprisonment. 

By his Majesty’s command an order to 
that effect has been transmitted to the 
minister of justice, out of compliment to 
his majesty’s little friend. For the king, 

BoMMERHEIM, Secretary. 
To Madame Bessie Keim, at Philadelphia. 





A GirRL’s TEMPTATION.—This is how 
she told of it herself : 

‘*T’ve begun to find such little, mean 
streaks in myself that I’m quite fright- 
ened. Guess what I was tempted to do 
the other day ! I was washing thedishes 
for mamma, and when I got to the tins 
and kettles I was discouraged. They 
looked so greasy and black, and I’ve 
always been a little vain of my hands. 

‘I am going to Kitty Merrill’s party 


to-night, and I want to keep my hands 
nice for that. I’ll leavethese for mamma; 
it won’t make any difference with her 
hands, because she can’t keep them nice. 
‘*Then something seemed tosay to me, 
‘Oh, you little coward. Oh, you little 
sneak! To be willing to have whiter 
hands than your mother! Aren’t you 
ashamed ?’ I was ashamed, and I washed 
the kettles pretty humbly, I can tell you. 
I felt as if they weren’t half so black as 
I. Since then I have watched all my 
thoughts, for fear I shall growso wicked 
mamma won’t know me. I have learned 
thoroughly what the minister means 
when he talks about the little foxes that 
spoil the grapes of a fine character.” 





I Can’t, I Won’t and I Will. ° 


THREE little boys in a rollicking mood 
Out in the snow at play; 

Their hearts are light. for the sun is bright, 
On this glorious winter day. 

Three little boys with shouts of glee 
Slide down a snowy hill, 

And the names of the rollicking little boys 
Are“ I Can’t, “1 Won't,” a | **T Will,” 


But play must cease, and a warning voice 
Calls out from the open door: 
“ Come, boys, here’s a task for your nimble 
hands, 
We must have it done by four.’ 
**T Will” speeds away at his mother’s com- 
mand 
With a cheerful and sunny face, 
And “I Can’t”’ follows on with murmur and 
groan 
At a weary and lagging pace. 


But ‘‘I Won't,” with a dark and angry 
frown 
Goes sauntering down the street, 
And sullenly idles the time away 
Till he thinks his task complete. 
At school, “I Will” learns his lessons all well, 
And is seldom absent or late; 
“I Can’t” finds the lessons all too hard, 
“TI Won't” hates book and slate. 


So the seasons come and the seasons gq, 
In their never ceasing race, 

And each little boy, now a stalwart man, 
In the busy world finds his place. 

“1 Will,” with a courage undaunted, toils, 
And with high and resolute aim, 

And the world is better because he lives, 
And he gains both honor and fame. 


“1 Can’t” finds life an up-hill road; 
He faints in adversity, 
And spends his life unloved and unknown 
In hopeless poverty. 
“| Won’t” opposes all projects and plans 
And scoffs at what others have wrought. 
And so in his selfish idleness wrapped 
He dies and is soon forgot. 
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FOOD HYGIENE. 


hy a frankly written article by Helen 

Dunsmore in the Pacific Health 
Journal, we find statements of this 
sort : 

There could not be a greater mistake 
than to suppose that there are persons 
who manage to get on, comfortably or 
otherwise, eating stimulating and rich 
foods who could not possibly live with- 
out such foods. Not very many years 
ago it was the universal opinion, not 
only of lay people but of physicians and 
scientists as well, that alcohol is an in 
dispensable aid to illness. Thousands 
and thousands of sufferers have had al- 
coholic stimulants in the form of brandy, 
wine, or beer administered to them, and 
have seemed to be greatly benetited. 
Nevertheless, there is a large force of 
scientific physicans in the world to-day 
who have demonstrated, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that all patients 
suffering from the various conditions of 
weakness and prostration can be better 
helped by mild and natural remedies 
than by the administration of alcohol in 
any of its forms. 

There are very many persons who 
have become addicted to the use of al- 
coholic stimulants to whom this poison 
seems to be a necessity. A man who 
finds that his digestion is improved by a 
cocktail before breakfast, and not only 
takes wine with his meals but gradually 
finds himself taking more and more of 


this seductive stimulant throughout the 
day, finds himself at last injured in 
health, his nerves shattered, his voice 
and hands trembling, and confronted 
with the prospect of an absolute break- 
down. He consults his physician, who 
tells him that to stop drinking is the only 
way to prevent complete ruin. If this 
alcoholic victim obeys his physician, he 
will find that he loses his appetite, is 
despondent, and daily grows weaker ; 
and he will have incontestable evidence 
that the water he is now taking does 
not agree witb him as well as the whisky 
which he took before. But it fortunately 
happens that not only his physician but 
his friends and neighbors are well 
aware that, whatever the seeming, it is 
better for the alcoholic victim to abstain 
from his accustomed stimulant ; that his - 
present weakness and prostration are 
results, not of the water that he is now 
taking, but of the poisonous stimulant 
to which he had been accustomed. es 
No real headway will ever be made in 
hygienic and dietetic reform until the 
old saying ‘‘ What is one man’s meat 
may be another’s poison” is discovered 
to be an absurdity. Law governs the 
universe, and it will one day be seen 
that the law of physiology is as unerring 
and undeviating as the law of gravita- 
tion. It does not matter what the pe- 
culiarity of the patient, what difference 
there may be in temperament—if one 
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walks off the roof of the house and falls 
to the pavement the damage to one is 
certain. It will some day be found that’ 
whosoever resorts to stimulants of any 
kind is certain to suffer from the trans 

gression of a very plain physiological 
law. In the fall from a housetop the 
amount of damage depends upon the dis- 
tance and the more or less unfavorable 
conditions of the fall; in the use of 
stimulants, either in food or drink, the 
amount of damage depends upon the 
amount of stimulant used and the con- 
stitutional energy of the person to with- 
stand such abuse. 

I well remember one of the first cases 
that applied to me after I began the di- 
etetic treatment. It was a lady of 
seventy-two years of age, who was a 
victim of vertigo to such an extent that 
she had not been out of her house with- 
out an attendant for three years. She 
was liable, without any warning, to fall 
in fits of unconsciousness wherever she 
might be. She could eat but very little 
food, was exceedingly dyspeptic, emacia- 
ted, and weak. When I explained to 
her that I would take all her stimulants 
away from her, and put her on a plain 
diet of brown bread and milk, she was 
appalled. ‘‘Why!” she said, ‘‘I have 
taken coffee every morning of my life 
for sixty years. I have to take a spoon- 
ful of whisky before every meal, and 
without it Ido not believe that digestion 
would go forward; and unless I have my 
beefsteak I think Icould not live; and 
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I have never been able to take milk.” I 
explained to her, in reply, that if nature 
had been able to sustain her under all 
those abuses, it would be quite able to 
do so when freed from them. I ex- 
plained also that if at first she had no 
appetite for the plain food, she was not 
to tempt it by dainties, but simply to ab- 
stain until her appetite came to her. 
For a stimulant I prescribed hot water, 
to be taken before meals ana at any 
time when she felt the need of one, to 
be taken as hot as could be used. I 
shall not soon forget the mournful ex- 
pression of her face as she said to her 
daughter, who aceompanied her: ‘TI 
would rather die than take such a treat- 
ment; but I am afraid I cannot 
die, and I shall try this method for 
relief.” ’ 
On an exclusive diet of brown bread 
and milk, with no other food for a year, 
taken three times a day in such quanti- 
ties only as she thoroughly relished, 
this lady, after a few weeks of weak- 
ness supervening on the stoppage of her 
stimulants, began rapidly to gain in ap- 
petite, and, consequent upon her im- 
proved nourishment, in health and 
vigor. At the end of one year she had 
gained eighteen pounds in weight, and 
in two years, having removed from the 
city, she wrote me that she was the only 
well member of her household, that her 
daughter, grand-daughter and son-in- 
law. who continued the usual diet of 
civilization, were all invalids. 





DISCREET LIVING. 


ACONsays: ‘‘Discern of thecom- 

ing on of years, and think not to 

do the same things still, for age will not 
be defied.” Half the secret of life, we 
are persuaded, is to know when we are 
grown old ; and it is the half most hardly 
learned. It is more hardly learned, 
moreover, in the matter of exercise than 
in the matter of diet. There is no advice 
so commonly given to the ailing man of 
middle age as the advice to take more ex- 


ercise, and there is perhaps none which 
leads him into so many pitfalls. This is 
particularly the case with the brain- 
workers. The man who labors his brain 
must spare his body. He can not burn 
the candle at both ends, and the attempt 
to do so will almost inevitably result in 
his lighting it in the middle to boot ; the 
waste of tissue will beso great that he 
will be tempted to repair it by the use of 
a too generous diet. Most men who use 
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their brains must soon learn for them- 
selves that the sense of physical exalta- 
tion, the glow of exuberant health which 
comes from a body strung to its full 
powers by continuous and severe exercise 
is not favorable to study. The exercise 
such men need is the exercise that rests, 
not that which tires. They need to wash 
their brains with the fresh air of heaven, 
to bring into gentle play the muscles that 
have been lying idle while the head 
worked. Nor is it only to this class of 
laboring humanity that the advice to 
take exercise needs reservations. The 
time of violent delights soon passes, and 
the effort to protract it beyond its natural 
span is as dangerous as it is ridiculous. 
Some men, through nature or the acci- 
dent of fortune, will of course be able to 
keep touch of it longer than others; but 
when once the touch has been lost, the 
struggle to regain it can add but sorrow 
to the labor. 

In thesame line of thought Sir Andrew 
Clark has pointed out the aid physiology 
has rendered to the physician in a hun- 
dred ways—notably in respect to the in- 
fluence of our modern undue work and 
worry in depriving the stomach of its 
rightful share of nerve force, and so 
causing it to fail inits duty. Dr. An- 
drew Combe, by application of the prin 
ciplesof physiology, showed how mental 
stimulus influences muscular action, and 
ndicated the influence which the higher 


feelings, after they have the ascendency, 
exert in promoting the general health. 
He has explained how the lower feelings, 
when unrestrained, how the mind op- 
pressed with grief, anxiety, or remorse, 
have a direct tendency to produce bad 
health. We believed all this before on 
the authority of philosophers and theo- 
logians. The physiological physician 
gives us scientific reason for our faith. 
But he goes further. As we are not all 
intellect we must not concentrate our vi- 
tal action in the brain, or we shall de- 
prive stomach and other organs of their 
requisite nervous stimulus. Literary 
men, by a disregard of this axiom of the 
physiological physician, often become 
hypochondriacal dyspeptics, and blame 
the art of medicine for not curing by 
drugs what is the outcome of their own 
violence to physiology. As we turn the 
pages of this book we meet, in a score of 
pregnant passages, the warnings of wise 
physicians against the lives of *‘ wear 
and tear” led by so many, Englishmen 
especially—the restless activity of mind, 
ever directed to one end, and that not 
the highest. Physiology has pointed 
the moral, and doctors have preached the 
gospel, of serenity ; but too often they 
have been as voices crying in the wil- 
derness, for no man regardeth them, and 
the reproach of the almost certain result 
of the disregard of their teaching is laid 
at the door of medicine. 


A GROUP OF NOVEL HYGIENIC APPLIANCES. 


HERE isa prevalent opinion among 
modern physiologists that diseases 
largely are caused by germs floating 
in the air called microbes, bacteria, 
etc. These minute organisms constitute 
the malaria that therapeutics is engaged 
in destroying. 

The ‘‘Hygeia Protective Company ” 
of this city has published an abridged 
edition of Mr. George Catlin’s famous 
book, ‘* Shut - Your - Mouth - and - Save- 
Your-Life,” with many of his illustra- 
tions showing the evil results of breath- 


ing through the mouth. Mr. Catlin 
came from England an infirm young 
man, and spent thirty-four years among 
the Indians of North and South Amer- 
ica, studying their character and habits 
and painting their portraits and cus- 
toms. Many of his works are now 
among the art treasures in the National 
Gallery at Washington. He published 
his observations in several volumes, the 
last being that mamed above. He said 
he would spend $1,000,000 if he had it to 
diffuse the book throughout the world. 
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Mr. Catlin, contrasting the vigorous 
health of the primitive Indians with the 
diseased condition of the civilized whites, 
sought the cause of the difference and 
found one very important cause to be 
the different manner of breathing prac- 
ticed by most white people. The Indians, 
like animals in genera], breathe through 
the nose, which prepares air for the 
lungs as does the mouth food for the 





Fie. I. 


stomach. The nostrils are lined with 
minute hairs and a mucous coating that 
catches and holds particles of dust and 
other impurities inhaled, which, when 
drawn through the mouth, pass into the 
throat, lungs and blood and cause dis- 
ease. It is now held by the highest med- 
ical authorities that breathing through 
the mouth is exceedingly unwholesome, 
and mainly the cause of throat, lung 
and bronchial affections. 

Diseases are often 
traced directly to 
impurities in the 
air inhaled, which, 
being infected with 
microbes or other 
impurities, would 
have been purified 
or filtered by pass- 
ing through the 
nostrils. Doctors 
and nurses are careful to keep their 
mouths closed as much as_ possible 
while in infected rooms. Mr. Catlin 
asserts that one may breathe mephitic 
vapors in a well through his nostrils, 
but is likely to fall as soon as he opens 
his mouth to call for help. 

The inhalation of cold air through the 
mouth, especially in going from a heat- 
ed room is more injurious to the throat 
and lungs than a douche of cold water 


z 


Fie. OI. 


upon the heated body. Care is generally 
taken to properly cover the body under 
such circumstances, while the most deli- 
cate organs, the throat and the lungs, are 
exposed unprotected. 

Catarrhal affections and toothache 
are induced or aggravated by the dry 


Fie. Il. 


ing of the mucous in breathing through 
the mouth, and dyspepsia by depriving 
the stomach of healthy saliva so essential 
to digestion. Snoring, too, that curse of 
social and domestic life, is caused by 
breathing through the mouth while 
sleeping, and the annoying guttural vi- 


Fie. IV. 


brations of the bronchial cords weaken 
them, render the voice strident and make 
them subject to various affections. 
During the waking hours one can, by 
careful attention, keep the mouth closed, 
but when he lies down at night to rest 
from the fatigue of the day, and yields 
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his system and all of its energies to 
the repose of sleep, his volition and all 
his powers of resistance give way to its 
quieting influences. If he gradually 
opens his mouth he lets in the enemy 
that chills his lungs, racks the brain, 
paralyzes the stomach, aad gives him the 


Fie. V 


nightmare, which one rarely suffers 
who sleeps with his mouth closed. De- 
structive irritation of the nervous sys- 
tem and inflammation of the lungs, with 
their consequences, are the immediate 
results of this unnatural habit, and 
continued, its more remote effects are 
consumption of the lungs and death. 
All of these evils are graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. Catlin, and shown to be 
a leading, cause of the difference in 
health between the whites and the primi- 
tive Indians. 

The ‘‘Throat and Lung Protector” 
made by the company named above is 
a positive and simple remedial device 
for these evils by preventing and curing 
the unnatural habit of breathing through 
the mouth, which should never be opened 
except for speaking and eating. It con- 

‘sists principally of a thin, flexible piece 
of ivoroid or other non-absorbent mate- 
rial, shaped so as to be placed lengthwise 


and perpendicular between the lips and 
the teeth, where it is held automatically 
and thus prevents breathing through 
the mouth (see Figs. I., II., I1I.). 

The novelty of usingit soon wears off, 
does not disturb the repose, and secures 
to the wearer tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep. One of the most 
popular humorists of the age writes : 

“It does certainly put an effectual 
clamp upon one’s snoring apparatus, 
and stops the music, and so one more 
impossibility achieved has been added 
to the world’s gain. I thank you grate- 
fully for letting me be a partaker of your 
excellent discovery.” Another, a clear- 
headed New York millionaire, says : ‘‘ It 
is the greatest little thing out; a boon 
to humanity. Thirty millions of our 
sixty millions of population ought to 
use it. It would prevent most of the 
throat and lung diseases now so com- 





mon. I used torise several times nightly 
to moisten my parched mouth and th: oat. 
Now, by the use of the Protector, they 
remain moist all night. I would not take 
a hundred dollars for it if I could not re- 
place it.” 
A New REsPIRaTOR. 
If, as has been shown, diseases are 
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largely caused by impurities inhaled, 
then it is but reasonable that the antidote 
should follow the same channel. Hence 
medication by inhalation has become 
popular, as the medicine is passed directly 
to the lungs and the blood without pass- 
ing through and deranging the stomach, 
as do most medicines when taken 
through the mouth. The celebrated 
Dr. John F. Gray said: ‘“‘I am very 
confident that if 
means could be 
devised whereby 
remedial agents 
could be applied 
to all the ramifi- 
cations of the 
lungs, including 
the terminal cells, 
a great step would 
be taken toward 
the cure of con- 
sumption.” Medi- 
cation by inhbal- 
ation is recom- 
mended for all 
diseases that can ‘ 
be affected by reaching the blood, which 
is the life, as all parts of the body are 
secreted from it. 

Provisions have been made for treat- 
ing various diseases by charging sick- 
rooms with medicated vapors for the 
patient to breathe, or by elaborate de- 
vices to generate and supply them tem- 
porarily directly to the organs of breath- 
ing, all to be commended as working in 
the right direction. The ‘‘ Hygeia Res- 
pirator” is about the simplest device for 
the purpose of inhalation we know, and 
consists of a peculiar glass pocket or 
phial to contain the medicaments, and 
is held under the nose by a light band 
passing around the head (Fig. IV.). 
In the phial the liquid medicament is 
placed and an absorbent with its two ends 
like wicks projecting one under each 
nostril, so that, the mouth being closed 
and the breathing being entirely through 
the nose, the particles of the medicated 
vapor as they rise in the wicks are in- 
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haled at every breath. One may sleep 
with the Respirator so placed and enjoy 
the pine groves of Georgia or mountain 
ozone without leaving the kindly care 
and associations of home to enjoy a more 
healthful locality and the soothing, 
healing atmosphere of a far-off climate. 
The medicament must of course be suited 
to the disease and administered under 
medical advice. . 
AN AUTOMATIC AIR PURIFIER. 

Pure air is the elixir of life, and could 
people see the air they breathe, especially 
in crowded rooms, they would turn from 
it as a vile decoction. It is not strange 
that physicians trace to it diseases like 
typhus, typhoid and intermittent fevers, 
biliousness, and ill health generally. 
While each person consumes about two 
or three pounds daily of food and drink, 
he consumes‘and corrupts thirty pounds 
of air, vitiating eleven cubic feet of it per 
minute with poisonous excretions. The 
flames of gas, oil, burning fluids and per- 
fuming lamps vitiate air many times more 
rapidly than breathing does. To those 
corrupting agencies must be added ex- 
halations from 
the streets, sew- 
ers, ditches, cess - 
pools, etc. 

Dr. Leeds re- 
marks that 
thousands are 
poisoned to 
death by their 
own breath. No 
common air 
from without is 
so unwholesome 
and kills so 
many as air in 
close rooms that 
has been breathed and not purified. 
The air especially in crowded cities and 
dwellings and miasmatic localities is 
charged with invisible un wholesome par- 
ticles that breed all manner of diseases. 

Dr. Hall‘said that the invisible per- 
spiration of one sleeper is of itself enough 
to taint the air of one large room, and . 
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it is almost impossible for the sleeper 
within the four walls of any private 
house to get a single breath of really 
pure air in the whole night, which makes 
the night the usual time for attacks of 
violent ailments.” 

Dr. Brown-Sequard is reported to 
have lately informed the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences that by condensing the 
watery vapor coming from the human 
lungs he obtained a poisonous liquid 
capable of producing immediate death. 
The poison is an alkaloid and not a mi- 
crobe or a series of microbes. He also 
states that air expired contains a volatile 
element more dangerous than carbonic 
acid, which is one of its constituents. 

Even with judicious care, the air of 
living rooms becomes vitiated. The 
choicest furniture and upholstery con- 
stantly decay and load the air with un- 
wholesome particles and gases. Bed- 
clothing and wearing apparel absorb 
exhalations from the body, and should 


be carefully purified. 
The Hygeia Automatic Air Purifier 
has been devised as an antidote for these 


evils. It consists (Figs. V. and VI.) 
of a closed jar or vessel (1) of glass, pot- 
tery or other material of any suitable 
size or form, with a top opening for 
receiving the fluid and another near the 
bottom for its outflow. On its side is a 
small receptacle or niche (4) opening 
into the interior of the jar with its outer 
edge or lip a little higher than the open- 
ing into the jar. Toweling or evaporat- 
ing cloths (3) flat or circular and plaited 
and of unlimited surface are suspended 
before or around the jar. 

The jar being placed on a small plat- 
form or bracket (2) and filled with water 
or a purifying fluid and stoppered air 
tight at the top, a little of the fluid will 
flow into the niche (4) until its opening 
into the jar is covered or sealed. An 
absorbent of wicking or darning cotton 
enters the jar at this niche with its 
other end or ends hanging out, and 
draws off, by capillary attraction, the 


fluid, so that the holeis uncovered. Air 
then passes into the jar and rises as a 
bubble and a few drops of the fluid flow 
into the niche and seal the hole again. 
When this supply is drawn off more flows 
out, and thus the supply and exhaust are 
continued automatically until the jar is 
emptied. The flow is conducted by the 
absorbent (5) to the suspended evapo- 
rators, and thence diffused through the 
room, and the fluid being a disinfectant 
the air is purified. Pure water itself is 
a purifier, as it will absorb 780 times its 
bulk of gas, but more powerful disinfect- 
ing fluids are furnished. Fairly pure 
water may be had by boiling and strain- 
ing or filtering it. 

The flow of the fluid from the jar de- 
pends upon the size of the absorbent (5), 
and it may be graduated to one drop or 
a hundred drops or more per minute ac- 
cording tothe evaporating surface of the 
cloths or the amount of vapor required. 

This process of disinfecting is analo- 
gous to the common practice of hanging 
in sick-rooms towels or sheets dipped in 
adisinfecting fluid. The cloths may be 
tastefully draped, the vessel a handsonie 
vase, and the whole purifying apparatus 
made artistic and ornamental. It is it:- 
deed a novel and curious scientific ap- 
pliance, and its operation interesting to 
watch. It should be found in every 
sick, sleeping, or living room, parlor, 
work or school room, and wherever 
malarious conditions exist. It would 
prevent the lassitude one feels on sitting 
in a close, stuffy or crowded room. 
From a bed in a room thus purified one 
would arise in the morning refreshed 
and without the tired feeling now so 
common. 

This jar is useful for surgeons to sup- 
ply a constant drip to moisten or purify 
bandages on wounds and fractures or for 
charging rooms with agreeable and 
wholesome odors. That odors of per- 
fuming oils is healthful may be inferred 
from the health of perfume manufac- 
turers. 





1890. } 
THE AUTOMATIC PERFUMER 

is another device designed more espe- 
cially for perfuming. If a bottle of per- 
fume is left open, the essential oil quickly 
escapes and leaves a vapid residuum. 
To preserve a regular flow of the odor, a 
perfume bottle 1 (Fig. VI1.) is provided 
with a dishing and channeled stopper, 
so that when the bottle is inverted (Fig. 
VIII.) the fluid will flow into it until it 
becomes sealed. In this dish (2) is an 
evaporator,(3), which being saturated by 
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the flow, the perfume is diffused through 
the room The flow and the evaporation 
are continued automatically of uniform 
strength a week or a montb until the 
bottle is exhausted. 

The perfumer is ornamental, and 
may be placed upon the daintiest toi- 
let table or in the most refined bou- 
doir and thus secure a constant and 
agreeable odor. It may be covered 
with artificial flowers to correspond 
with the odor. oO. 


UNDERGROUND STEAM PIPES. 


EW YORK CITY is now passing 
through a series of disastrous ex. 
periences in connection with the steam- 
power and heating systems. The pipes 
of the companies that supply the steam 
lie in the busiest streets down town, and 
by bursting or leakage keep some neigh- 
borhoods in a state of constant anxiety 
and dread. Several explosions have oc- 
curred to the damage of much valuable 
property, and even loss of life has fol- 
lowed .a sudden outbreak from a rup- 
tured main. Several years ago when 
the project was announced of laying iron 
pipes from a distributing center for the 
purpose of furnishing steam heat and 
power to those who might want it, a 
gentleman well-known in medical and 
scientific circles, contributed the follow- 
ing article to the Scientific American, 
in which it will be seen that he predicted 
the very state of things that is now a 
subject of complaint on the part of our 
sanitary officers and the business com- 
munity : 

I have been a reader of your valuable 
paper for several years, and for a still 
longer period have been interested in 
practical arrangements for the use of 
steam for many purposes; for power, 
for the warming and ventilation of 
buildings, for cooking, etc. I am, there- 
fore, prepared to look favorably upon 
plans for such extension of its use as the 
interest, convenience, or necessities of 
men may suggest or dictate. 


In accordance with this feeling, my 
attention was arrested by the earliest 
movement in favor of the project, as it 
was then properly called, to lay wrought 
iron pipes underground, for the trans- 
mission of steam for various practical 
objects. I have, however, regarded the 
project as quite impracticable, and now 
regret that I have so iong delayed a 
statement of facts and an expression of 
my views in regard to it. The subject 
has three interesting and important as- 
pects. The first is that of the cost of the 
original *‘ plant,” and for repairs after- 
ward to projectors and owners; the 
second, that of utility and convenience 
to parties who use the steam for what- 
ever purpose; and third, the effect on 
the public convenience, in having the 
surface of streets and sidewalks pierced, 
in first laying and afterward in the re- 
pair and renewal of the fixtures, when 
they are damaged and become leaky. 
Apparently, the parties concerned in 
placing these fixtures are doing what 
they can, and perhaps all that is possible, 
to protect the exterior of the pipes from 
injury from rust and other causes, and 
to prevent undue condensation of steam 
in passing through them. They, how- 
ever, appear to ignore the fact that the 
serious wear of wrought iron pipes used 
for steam, and their early failure, result 
from scale and corrosion of the internal 
surface. This arises from the fact that 
the iron is laminated, and subject, under 
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the influence of varying tempe: ature, to 
lose or throw off minute scales, which. 
of course, diminishes the thickness of 
the pipes and causes an uneven surface, 
which is followed by more rapid wear 
from thecorroding and cutting influence 
of the steam than when perfectly smooth. 
The same kind of wear also occurs at the 
joints where two pieces are coupled to- 
gether by sockets. The thickness of 
pipes at these points is diminished by 
having a thread of screw cut upon them 
exteriorly, while the uneven surface 
within renders the steam more effective 
in cutting away what remains of the 
thickness of the iron. From these and 
perhaps from some other causes (the 
natural imperfections of the internal 
surface of the iron among them), the de- 
terioration from within is rapid, and the 
durability of the pipe in the most favor- 
able circumstances is often limited to 
from four to six years. 

When a fault occurs it must receive 
early attention to prevent a rapid increase 
and consequent loss of steam by leakage. 
When pipes are situated so as to admit of 
constant or frequent inspection and soas 
to be easily accessible for repairs or re- 
moval, the work is easy and inexpensive, 
and the use of wrought iron pipe for 
conducting and condensing steam is a 
thoroughly practicable matter. But, if 
the leaky pipe is situated three or four 
feet below the surface of frozen ground, 
and that ground a public thoroughfare 
of a great city, the cost to the owner of 
making repairs or renewal would be very 
great, the inconvenience to the user of 
having the supply of steam cut off for a 
day, or even a few hours, will be of still 
greater importance, while the frequent 
an more or less prolonged disorder and 
disuse, partial or general, of streets, will 
be, to the public, an embarrassment 
and eventually, as scores and hundreds 
of miles of pipes become honeycombed 
and leaky, an intolerable nuisance. 

To show how certainly the end is fore- 
seen and predicted in the way described, 
1 send for your inspection samples of 
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wrought iron pipe, of various sizes and 
in various stages of impairment, from 
the causes named, and that have oc- 
cured within from four to five and six 
years’ use. Specimens of this kind can 
be multiplied indefinitely from the stuck 
of any large establishment using steam 
pipes ; but of course, it is unnecessary 
for me todothis to convince the prac- 
tical men of your house of the truth and 
importance of my statements 

Although much has already been done 
and-a large expense incurred to inau- 
gurate the system, yet it may not even 
now be thought too late to present the 
subject for individual and public con- 
sideration. That the system will, in the 
end, prove a blank and disastrous failure 
I am perfectly sure. 

H. A. B. 





° 

ANOTHER ‘‘CURE” FOR OBESITY.— 
This time it is more in accordance -with 
nature and hygiene, and more worthy, 
we think. of consideration. Inthe Jour- 
nal de la Sante it is attributed toa medical 
officer in the French army. Thanks to 
this means, a colonel who was threat- 
ened with retirement because he was so 
heavy that it required two men to lift 
him into his saddle, became thin in a 
few weeks. The means consisted simply 
in never eating more than one dish at 
each meal, no matter what that dish may 
be, and one is permitted to consume as 
much as the stomach will bear, and 
satisfy the appetite without the least re 
serve. Nothing but the one dish should 
be taken ; no condiments, or soups, or 
supplementary desserts are allowed. This 
system was recommended later to a lady 
who was slightly obese, and who put it 
into practice with the best results. The 
lady observed that she suffered no in- 
convenience whatever from this diet, 
and the result obtained by the medical 
officer may be well understood, as she 
found by her own experience that the 
partaking of only one dish, brought on 
a sense of satiety, much sooner than 
if she had partaken of a variety of dishes. 
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NOTES’ IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Scotch Terrier.—Our illus- 
tration may be taken to represent a true ex- 
ample of the lively spirited little dog of the 
highlands so much fancied by dog fanciers. 
A writer in the Cultivator and Country Gen- 
tleman writes of his history and qualities as 
follows : 

Every new breed ornew aspirant for public 
favor has to run the gauntlet of & scorching 
criticism ere it is finally accepted, but the 
Scotch, or Scottish. terrier has had to bear 
more than a usual share. Around it fierce 
controversies raged for many years, and it 
was not until after a great struggle that the 


type was determined, and the breed as we 
now see it acknowledged. To the perse- 
verance of the breeders north of the Tweed 
is this due, and but for their determination 
and ‘pluck it is probable that the result 
would never have been achieved. Fortun- 
ately there were a number of breeders who 
knew the type which they regarded as the 
true one and most fitted to bear the national 
name, and to them all the credit must be 
given for the settlement.of the vexed ques- 
tion. As it is, the breed is growing in favor, 
both for appearance and courage, for this 
dog is capable of doing anything that needs 


pluck and determination. He is also most 
intelligent, which we can understand when 
we consider his origin. Bred away in lone- 
ly places, perhaps for days the sole com- 
panion of his owner, these circumstances 
develop to an unusual degree whatever there 
may be of intelligence in the dog. 

So far as records go, there has always 
been a breed of some kind or another known 
as the Scotch terrier, but these differ con- 
siderably from those accepted to-day. At 
one time the dog largely bred in the Low- 
lands of Scotland was commonly accepted 
in England under this name. This was a 


' 


leggier dog, more nearly allied to the Irish 
terrier type as now bred. Youatt speaks of 
a similar dog: ‘‘ There is reason to believe 
that this dog (the Scotch terrier) is far older 


than the English terrier. There are three 
varieties: First, the common Scotch ter- 
rier, 12 or 18 inches high ; his body muscu- 
lar and compact, considerable breadth across 
the loins; the legs shorter and stouter than 
those of the English terriers. The head is 
large in proportion to the size of the body, 
the muzzle small and pointed. * * * 
The hair is long and tough, and extending 
over the whole of the frame. In color they 
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are black or fawn; the white, yellow or 
pied are always deficient in purity of blood. 
Anotherspecies has nearly the same conform- 
ation, but is covered with longer, more 
curly and stouter hair; the legs being ap- 
parently, but not actually, shorter. This 
kind of dog prevai!s in the greater part of 
the western Highlands of Scotland, and 
some of them, where the hair has obtained 
its full ¢evelopment, are much admired. 
* * * A third species of terrier is of con- 
siderably larger bulk, and three or four 
inches taller than either of the others. The 
hair is shorter than that of the other breeds, 
and is bard and wiry.” 

The Scottish terrier is the original High- 
land or Cairn terrier, for which we are in- 
debted to the old tod-hunters, whose duty it 
was, and for which they were paid by the 
district in which they lived, to keep down 
the foxes and other vermin. These men 
were largely found in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and they were accustomed to hunt 
their game by dogs in packs. The remu- 
neration for their services was paid accord- 
ing to results, and thus it was essential that 
they have an effective dog to assist in the 
work. I have not space here to give an ac- 
count of the operations of these tod-hunt- 
ers as they deserve, but to them the credit 
must be given for the production of a dog 
which has well deserved the name given to 
it of ‘‘die-bard.” It is told that George, 
Earl of Dumbarton, bad a famous pack of 
Scottish terriers, which were so noted for 
their pluck and determination that they 
were termed die-hards, and that his regi- 
ment, the Royal Scots. were named after 
his favorites, ‘* Dumbarton’'s Die-hards.” 


Save Your Own Seeds.—Many 
years ago, when I managed a farm of my 
own, it was my practice to save seeds of all 
kinds of farm and garden products. I did 
this every season. Seeds that were more 
than one year old were never planted. 
The result of such a practice was that every 
seed germinated, and grew as readily as a 
potato. Only the best and most perfect 
seeds were saved. One or two beets, one or 
two parsnips, carrots,turnips and other vege- 
tables were set out in the spring, and culti- 
vated for seed. When they were in blossom, 
all the small flowers, or ranicles, were 
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clipped off with shears, leaving only such 
stems as would produde plump and perfect 
seed. As soon as the pods and panicles 
were brown, the culire stems were cut off 
close to the ground and laid on a sheet or 
large paper, in some room, where birds and 
mice would not destroy the seeds. After 
they had become dry and thoroughly cured, 
the seeds were put in small sacks of muslin, 
and hung up where nothing would damage 
or destroy them. Every seed was fully ma- 
tured and plump, and would not fuil to pro- 
duce a large bulb, or root. I did not raise 
such small and half-matured seeds as we 
frequently purchase at seed stores, which 
are no more fit for seed than the grain on 
the smallest and half ripe nubbins of Indian 
corn. The small beet seeds and little bits of 
turnip seed that are sold to tillers of the soil, 
if they germinate at all, will produce only 
little nubbin:, scarcely worth harvesting. 
It will take just as much ground and just as 
much labor to raise a little nub of a beet, or 
any other root, as to cultivate one that will 
weigh several pounds. Tillers of the soil 
seldom realize how much they lose, in labor, 
and in dollars and cents, by planting inferior 
only a large garden), our supply of seeds 
has been purchased On account of worth- 
less seed, we have not been able to raise a 
single parsnip for six years. The past 
spring I purchased parsnip seed at four dif- 
ferent places and planted, at different times, 
inexcellent soil. But not one plant appeared. 
Some of tte seeds were tested by placing 
them between folds of wet c!oth, and putting 
the cloth in a pan and covering it lightly 
with a little fine and mellow soil, kept moist 
and warm. But nota single seed germina- 
ted. Seeds that I used to raise, when tested, 
as stated, would all germinate in a few days. 
Failure to germinate showed conclusively 
that there was no vitality in such seeds. 

Hereafter I intend to sow my own seeds. 
The first mature ears of sweet corn are des- 
ignated as seed-ears, by tying a narrow strip 
of red cloth around each ear, and are allowed 
to become dead ripe before they are broken 
from the stalks. The ears are then hung up, 
without being husked or sbucked, in some 
dry and airy apartment, where they will be 
securely kept until the next season. When 
Il owned a farm all my seed-corn was saved 
and secured in the foregoing manner. 
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The seeds of melons are saved in large 
quantities at market-stands, by spreading 
them in the sun to dry. As such seeds 
should be cured gradually, before they are 
dried, a large portion become literally baked 
in the hot sunshine. Consequently, the vi- 
tality of every baked seed will be destroyed. 
The seeds of pumpkins, squashes, melons 
and cucumbers should never be spread out 
in the sun todry. Domestics frequently de- 
stroy the vitality of seeds by spreading them 
on plates and placing them in ovens to dry. 
It will require but little heat to bake the 
tender germs of seeds, so that not one 
will germinate. Every one who has only a 
garden should sow a supply of good seed, 
that will not disappoint him after the soil 
has been prepared and the seed planted. 

Orange, N. J. ESs E. TEE. 


The Superior Race ?—The great 
lesson driven in upon us by the irrefragable 
conclusion of modern ethnography is the 
lesson of the folly and futility of all race 
rivalries and race animosities. Not only is 
it true that God has made of one blood all 
the nations upon earth, but it is also true 
that the blood of all nations is so mixed and 
so blended that no pure race now exists 
anywhere in civilized Europe, Asia, or 
America. Nor has it ever been clearly 
shown that any one stock, in Europe at 
least, is intellectually or morally superior to 
any other. For years, for example, it has 
been usual to regard the fair-haired and blue- 
eyed tyre as the true Aryans and as the 
highest embodiment of European cult- 
ure. But the most recent historian 
of the Aryans, Canon Isaac Taylor, 
has shown grave reasons for doubting 
this supposed pedigree, and has pointed 
out that culture belongs historically rather 
to the smaller and darker people of Central 
Europe than to tbe big-bodied and fair- 
haired Scandinavian mountaineers. The 
tall, blue-eyed race has in Europe formed 
by conquest for several centuries the dom- 
inant aristocracy; but the men of thought, 
the~men of art, the men of leading and the 
men of letters have belonged, if anything, 
rather to the smaller and conquered than to 
the larger, fairer and conquering type. On 
a balance of all good qualities, mental and 
bodily, no one race can be shown to possess 


any marked superiority a]] round to another; 
but if energy and activity of a military sort 
the so-called Teutonic type has the best of 
it, in brain and eye the so-called Celt seems 
on the other hand to have shown pretty con- 
clusively that English poetry and English 
art have been mainly Celtic, while English 
engineering and English politics have been 
mainly Teutonic. 


Weather Plant.—<According to an 
English botanical authority, that remarkable 
specimen of the vegetable world, the 
‘* weather plant,” continues to excite con- 
siderable interest abroad. Men of science, 
who on its first discovery were unwilling to 
express an opinion in regard to its prognos- 
ticating virtues, now agree, after extensive 
experiments, that the shrub is in-truth pro- 
phetic. Thirty-two thousand trials made 
during some three years past tend to prove 
its infallibility. The plant itself isa legume, 
commonly called the ‘‘ Paternoster Pea,” 
but known in botany as the Abrus Pereginus. 
It is a native of Corsica and Tunis. Its leaf 
and twig strongly resemble those of the 
acacia. The more delicate leaves of its 
upper branches fortell the state of the 
weather forty-eight hours in advance, while 
its lower and hardier leaves indicate all 
atmospheric changes three days before- 
hand. The indications consist in a change 
in the position of the leaves and in the rise 
and fall of the twigs and branches. 


A Census of Psychical Experi- 
ence.—Professor William James, of Har- 
vard University, is conducting an inquiry, 
or private ‘‘ census,” in regard to the prev- 
alence of hallucinations, and puts the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘ Have you ever, when 
completely awake, had a vivid impression of 
secing or being touched by a living being or 
inanimate object, or of hearing a voice; 
which impression, so far as you could dis- 
cover, was not due to any external physical 
cause?” For the purely statistical inquiry, 
the answer ‘‘ No” is as important as the an- 
swer “Yes.” But in case the answer is 
Yes, the circumstances of the phenomenon 
should be detailed withas much definiteness 
as possible. The editor of the Parenotce- 
ICAL JouRNAL is also interested in the inquiry 
as a matter of candid psychological investiga- 
tion, and will be pleased to receive from any 
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reader of this magazine communications on 
the subject, hoping in this way to promote 
the purpose of the Cambridge professor. 


The Needle and Thread Tree.— 
Imagine, writes one in the St. Louis Repub- 
lic, the luxury of such a tree and the delight 
of going out to your needle and thread or- 
chard and picking a needle threaded and 
ready for business. Odd as it may seem to 
us, there is, on the Mexican plains, just 
such a forest growth. The tree partakes of 
the nature of a gigantic asparagus, and has 
large, thick, flesh leaves, reminding one of 
the cactus, the one popularly known as the 
‘*prickly pear.” The “needles” of this 
needle and thread tree are set along the edges 
of these thick leaves. In order to get one 
equipped for sewing, it is only neces- 
sary to push the thorn or ‘“‘needle” gently 
backward into its fleshy sheath ; this is to 
loosen it from the tough outside covering 
of the leaf, and then pull it from the socket. 
A hundred fine fibers adhere to the thorn- 
like spider webs. By twisting the “needle” 
during the drawing operation this fiber can 
can be drawn out to almost indefinite length. 
The action of the atmosphere toughens these 
minute threads to such a degree as to make 
a thread twisted from it not larger than com- 
mon No. 40, capable of sustaining a weight 
of five pounds, about three times the tensile 
strength of common “‘six cord” thread. The 


scientific name of this forest wonder is 
Tensyana mucanina. 


Antiquity of Steam Heating.— 
That heating with steam is not new, says 
The Safety Valve, appears from remarks 
made by George H. Babcock before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
some time ago. Mr. Babcock cited the fact 
that when at Pompeii he found that the old 
Roman baths there were heated by steam, 
and heated in a better and more scientific 
manner than is practiced at the present 
time. The walls were double, and the steam, 
of course not above atmospheric pressure, 
was carried up through these walls all 
round the room. The walls were thus 
heated to a temperature approx‘mating to 
that of the steam, and the occupants of the 
room were exposed to a radiation from all 
directions. This, Mr. Babcock held, is 
the true theory of heating, and the system 
of steam heating by indirect radiation, or 
heating the enveloping air only, is unscien- 
tific, expensive and uncomfortable. It is of 
interest toadd here that the late Joseph 
Harrison, Jr.. of Philadelphia, in delivering 
a lecture before the Franklin Institute several 
years ago, said that he had seen in the mu- 
seum at Naples a boiler substantially of the 
same construction as the modern vertical, 
tubular boiler. This boiler was found at 
Pompeii, and was made of copper. 





NEW YORK, 
September, 1890. 








IN BEHALF OF THE PEOPLE. 
WE do not often have a word to say 
in criticism of the measures of our law- 
makers at Washington, but there are 
times when it is the duty of every 


writer who deals with subjects of prac- 
tical interest to speak out. Perhaps 
by so doing he will accomplish some- 
thing of good for the people, although 
the speaking out were prompted only 
by indignation at the injustice or in- 
discretion of the men invested with 
authority, and not with any but the 
barest hope that his utterances would 
conduce to a wiser course on their 
part. Everybody who reads the news- 
papers is aware of the indefinitely pro- 
longed discussions in Congress with re- 
gard to the Tariff and the disposal of 
the surplus funds arising from the 


customs taxation. These discussions 
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have been going on for years, have 
been transferred from one administra- 
tion to another, and are still kept up 
with apparently as little prospect of a 
conclusion satisfactory to the country 
at large as there was ten years ago. 

Measures have obtained sanction in- 
deed that, according to some plain econ- 
omists, will make deep inroads into the 
surplus without reducing the tax bur- 
den upon the producing classes at all ; 
and some of these measures seem to 
have that stamp of sheer political in- 
trigue which is vicious and likely to be 
productive of serious embarrassments 
in the near future. 

Looking at the Tariff question itself, 
we must confess to a great degree of 
wonder at the calmness with which 
the people have for so many years en- 
dured the imposition of taxes that 
have rendered many articles of neces- 
sity, among them food and fuel, more 
expensive than they should be. The 
rates of inflation days have survived 
till now, and only, as it would appear, 
that money should accumulate in the 
treasury, to be a rock of stumbling to 
many influential politicians whose ten- 
dencies toward jobbery and boodle are 
greater than their patriotism. In say- 
ing this, we speak without reference to 
party. More attention is really paid 
to questionable and wasteful methods 
of disposing: of the surplus than of re- 
ducing the tax burden, which bears 
upon the people at the rate of two dol- 
lars per head, making an aggregate of 
say $130,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, who is credited 
with being one of our most impartial 
economists, says: “If this sum were 
applied to the reduction of taxation, 


every tax on food or fuel, and on the 
materials which are necessary in the 
process of domestic industry, could now 
be wholly removed. The taxes which 
would then remain—and which would 
suffice to meet the entire cost of govern- 
ment, national, State and municipal, 
at ten dollars per head—would be the 
State taxes, levied as they now are on 
real estate, personal property, incomes 
and licenses; while the national taxes, 
which remain in force, would be im- 
posed on whiskey, beer, tobacco, wines, 
laces and embroideries; on the fine 
textile fabrics which depend upon fash- 
ion and fancy rather than utility for 
their sale; on furs, fancy goods and a 
few other articles which are almost 
wholly of voluntary rather than of 
necessary use.” 

We know that the adjustment of the 
taxes on imports is a very grave mat- 
ter, and not to be handled except with 
utmost intelligence and care. Yet the 
two great parties have treated it as a 
shuttle-cock, each throwing it upon the 
other and coward like trying to divest 
themselves of the responsibility of any 
change, meantime ignoring the just 
demand of the million workers to 
be relieved from an unnecesary bur- 
den. Certainly this attitude is fraught 
with danger to national interests, how- 
ever we may view it. 

It must not be ignored that there are 
some far-sighted and independent men 
at the National capital who are bold 
enough to declare their opposition to 
the wholesale action of the majority, 
and to maintain earnestly that the in- 
terests of the people as a whole are not 
taken into account. Senator Plumb, for 
instance, is one, and in his proposition 
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of a tax on incomes, increasing the 
rates on injurious luxuries and pro- 
hibiting those monopolistic combina- 
tions called ‘‘ trusts” he voices the senti- 
ment of the fair-minded and loyal. 


ows 


REGULARITY. 

By this term we mean, of course, a 
mode of life that is characterized by habits 
of order and respect for moral obligation. 
In its effect regularity is conservative of 
health and conducive to comfort. And 
resultantly, he who practices it renders 
his vocation and social connections effi- 
cient means of personal advancement. 
Regularity is of great importance to 
the busy man, for it enables him to ac 
complish a vast amount of work. He 
may uot have the talent or brilliancy of 
his neighbor, but if that neighbor is ban- 
dicapped by the disposition to irregular, 
spasmodic effort, and works without 
method, the former’s regularity will en 
able him to achieve much more of use- 
ful and precious service. Steady, sys- 
tematic doing in any line of honorable 
labor is sure to give a man or woman 
a creditable place in the community, 
‘* Seest thou a man that is diligent about 
his business,” says the prophet, ‘* he shall 
stand before kings.” We are not told 
of the nature of the calling that is 
likely to lead to the preferment implied, 
but left to infer that it may be anything 
in which a man can honestly engage. 
We hear to-day so much of nervous 
overstrain; is it not due mainly to the 
confusion that men allow to creep into 
theiremployments? Regularity relieves 
mental tension ; it is a labor-saver, and 
prevents worry. It trains the brain and 
mind to work with ease and efficiency, 
anieven in unexpected emergencies it 


reduces the friction that occvrs then, 
and keeps the mental balance un- 
broken 

The young man or young woman 
who early sets his mental house in order 
by establishing the habit of regularity, 
lays a good foundation for a successful 
career. Wherever he may ge, he or she 
will be sure to obtain the notice and con- 
fidence of others. Theirregular man or 
woman, despite the gifts that may be 
theirs, becomes an annoyance ultimately 
in their circle, because they can not 
be trusted. Indeed, “it goes with- 
out saying” that this should be the case. 
It is a great mistake for one to think 
that regularity limits capacity by restrict- 
ing the exercise of the faculties. On the 
contrary, it is a mental discipline that, 
like exercise to the muscles, expands and 
strengthenscapacity through the orderly 
exercise and control of faculty. Further, 
asa time-saver it conducestodiversity of 
occupation and consequent rest aud re- 
creation of faculty. The mind that 
works according to physiological law is 
more efficient than the mind that disre 
gards law, and regularity is a prime ele- 
ment in the observance of nervous law. 


MaTRIMONIAL BUREAU — LONELY 
DRUMMER.—No doubt there is a laudable 
propriety in the endeavor to promote 
social and domestic harmony by profes- 
sionally advising people with reference 
to marriage, but we are not prepared at 
present to organize an office for the pur- 
pose of receiving and considering prop- 
ositions of marriage. There have been 
and are such enterprises, but what suc- 





cess they have achieved we are not able 
to report. The points ‘* Lonely Drum- 
mer” makes are for the most part well 
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taken, and we are ready to concur in his 
statement that there are many men and 
women in the country who would be 
thankful for aid that would place them 
in congenial wedlock —having failed 
to find mates in the conventional 
manner. 

It seems to us that while *‘drumming” 
around, our correspondent should find 
admirable opportunities for observation 


in the particular line of his inquiry, and 
be able to find a suitable companion 
without the intervention of others. 

If he will but acquaint himself with 
the principles of mental science and 
physiology, we are confident that he will 
then have no trouble; for doubtless 
every community with which he is fa- 
miliar has women fully his equals in ca- 
pacity for domestic happiness. 











ASR Me feta Poreau Yas | 





{° fur { orresponde nts. 


Questions oF “(JENERAL LNTEREST” ONLY WILL 
»e answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
t em the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address’ plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CasEs, persons who 
communicate with us through the pust-office should, 
tf they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 








Spzoiat Purenotocy.—R. L. N.—Your 
question is scarcely one that may be dis- 
cussed in this department. To give it any- 
thing like a satisfactory consideration would 
occupy more space than is allotted to corre- 
spondents. We refer you, therefore to text 
books on physiology, such as Dalton’s, Yeo’s, 
Landcis’, etc., for information that is to be 
relied upon. 


Brain [gritaTION AND DrEAMs.— Question. 
—In an article by the Rev. Mr. Talmage, cf 
Brooklyn, published lately, he relates how 
his sleep was disturbed one night by an ex- 
temporized night-cap, made by knotting the 


corners of a handkerchief. Using his own 
language : 

‘‘For some reason my dreams were 
of the roughest and most uncomfortable 
sort. I was falling over embankments; 
I was knocked on the head by marauders; 
I was dying of brain fever, and, in bewil- 
derment as to where I was, [woke up. All 
tbis was so different from my usual quietude 
of slumber, 1 rubbed my eyes and said, 
‘What in the world isthe matter?’ The 
fact was, I had got one of the kncts of my 
night-cap in the wroug p'ace, and the press- 
ure of it against my temple had caused this 
dislocation of things.” 

Can this experience be explained on the 
brain-center theory ? G. 

Answer.—We think it can, if by any the- 
ory or system known to science. Dr. Tal- 
mage evidently possesses much cutaneous 
sensibility, and the play of the rough knot 
upon his. témple, where the skin may be 
thin and the bone a mere shell, no doubt set 
up a degree of excitement that was r flected 
to the convolutions of the brain beneath, 
and aroused a degree of functional activity 
that was sufficient to develop the incoherent 
mesh of visionary experiences. Ideality, 
Cautiousness, Sublimity, and other contig- 
uous centers of the side head were evidently 
in a state of irrregular excitement that ac- 
companies an unbalanced circulation. 


Tue Ear anv Propensity, eto.—I[. T.— 
The views of Mr. Bridges were discussed in 
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this country twenty-five or more years ago. 
While it was evident that there was a poiot 
or two of value for observers of brain devel- 
opment, the lack of scientific data for hiscon- 
clusions did not then give much currency to 
them. In recent times the examination of 
brain and cranial development in relation to 
biometry or longevity has made it clear, I 
think, that the depression of the ear opening 
below the line drawn between the exterior 
angle of the super-orbital ridge and the oc- 
cipital spine has a close relation to physical 
vigor and long life. Of course the develop- 
ment of the middle lobes of the brain enters 
into the matter, and we can determine much 
that is significant concerning the character 
by the situation of the ear meatus. Many 
instruments have been devised for crani- 
metrical purposes, but none bave as yet 
met the need ofthe observer perfectly. We 
are chiefly dependent still upon the tape 
and the calliper. It must be understood 
that scientific accuracy demands an instru- 
ment that can be adjusted so that its read- 
ings will furnish information concerning the 
capacity of the brain case with the smallest 
margin of error, and not mislead by includ- 
ing parts below the brain border. There 
are machines of elaborate design that with 
skillful management give excellent results, 
bnt they are too costly and complicated for 
general use. The phrenological and anthro- 
pological profession needs something light, 
simple and easily operated. 


Frat aat bat They San. 40 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter. 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 


—— 














Creation.—Apostle Paul says, ‘* How- 
beit, that was not first which is spiritual 
but that which is natural; and afterwards 
that which is spiritual” (1 Cor. xv: 46). This 
is said in reference to man, and is only true 
in nature or creation; for God, the Creator, 
‘is a Spirit,” who was before the things 


made by Him. But it is even only the 
appearance in created things that the 
natural is first. The laws which govern 
matter, and the vitality in the seed, are not 
material, but spiritual ; and these had to 


be before matter, and before plant or living 
creature could be formed in nature. 

Every person in this age clearly sees how 
absolutely deceptive is the appearance of 
things in our solar system as seen from the 
side of nature or effects; while that taken 
from the side of Cause furnishes a rational 
ground for all phenomena here, and causes 
yonder. Might not a view of the Creation 
taken from the other side also shed light 
upon many things that from a merely nat- 
ural standpoint appear dark and mys- 
terious? But how can such a view be 
obtained. One thing is certain, that what 
is, is not nothing, and had therefore tocome 
from Him who Is, Taz I Am. A grand pur- 
pose is stamped upon everything that exists; 
un infinite purpose. Innumerableas are the 
changes which constantly take place in nat- 
ure, nothing is annihilated or cast off as 
useless ; everything continues to subserve 
un important purpose. Is not, therefore, the 
Divine Purpose the source of all creation ? 
If there are still persons whose philosophy 
teaches them that ‘‘ out of nothing some- 
thing comes,” is not this worthy of tleir 
most earnest attention, that the Divine Pur- 
pose is a grand reality ? 

The first th&t is found on the side of Cause 
is the Infinite | Am; for there must be an 
Infinite from whom all finite things are. 
Consequently nothing can be added to, nor 
taken from what He is and does. Here is 
no increase or time, but an infinite Com- 
pleteness and eternal Now. But there is no 
eternal fixity ; for the attributes of God, the 
Creator, are Life itself, which is perpetual 
activity constantly exercised in elevating 
and purifying new things out of that which 
Is; and this we call Creation. The forces 
in this Divine activity are, first, infinite 
Love—‘‘ God is love,” then infinite Wisdom 
or Omniscience, and these constitute infinite 
Power or Omnipotence. The plans of the 
Divine Mind are therefore all infinite, em- 
bracing everything from beginning to end ; 
‘*declaring the end from the beginning.” 

Man, in the image and likeness of God, 
must have the first place in the Divine Pur- 
pose, and be capable of partaking of every- 
thing in the Divine. Consequently he is 
the perfection of finite beings; and every- 
thing else in Creation partakes of so much 
of his nature that it can be made of some 
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use to him. His authority is to “ have 
dominion over the fishes of the sea, and 
over the fowls of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth,” and to ‘replenish the earth and 
subdue it.” (Gen. i: 26, 28.) 

All creative forces are living, being an ex- 
tension from Gud who is “‘ The Life.” The 
forces in nature are not creative; they are 
but mediums or channels through which the 
living forces from the I Am act. Of all ex- 
istence, matter is evidently the lowest and 
most remote from God, maintained through 
the natural forces called the laws of uature. 
It is the lower limit which God has set to 
life’s action ; therefore all activity in nature 
tends upward toward and into life. 

Persons who have always regarded matter 
as a developing force and eJement, and have 
reasoned from these premises till they 
seemed to sce it evolve plants, and finally 
man, are apt to find it difficult to pause so 
as to take a view from the Cause side of 
Creation, which is sure utterly to destroy 
their cherished theory of evolution by the 
lower into the higher, and to convince them 
that all evolution from the lower 1s by the 
higher and purer. If they ignored the 
Creator, and have not hitherto even recog- 
nized in nature and the Divine Word the 
infinite love, wisdom and power of the 
Eternal Jehovah, they must refrain from 
taking this view, or else be convinced, even 
from natural science, that the universe of 
nature has had a living Creator, who also is 
its support and life. 

Matter being the lower limit of vital ten- 
dencies, all that is higher rests upon it. 
Crystallization is the most advanced evi- 
dence of action bya living torce that is 
confined to dead matter. In vegetation 
every leaf and twig, petal and seed, shows 
that the living forces set their own limits 
from within. By these living forces life 
lifts this vegetable matter into the animal 
kingdom, in which the conscious degree of 
life enters the realm of nature. The char- 
acter of animals shows that all the purposes 
of their life are here fully met, and that 
this world is therefore the extent of the 
sphere of their being. But notso with man. 
He not only continually reaches forth for 
new uses and better accommodations in 


nature, but the more nature rewards bis un- 
ceasing labors the greater efforts be makes 
for still more. The cravings of his soul 
for something far better than this world can 
give do not cease while he is housed in 
‘*this mortal coil.” 

Man starts at the bottom of life on the 
material level, with not even the instincts of 
the young animal; consequently his only 
course is continually upward. But how 
could he rise if there were not an open and 
free communication with thingsabove ? He 
is indeed ‘‘of the earth earthy,” wrapped 
with the elements of the mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms ; but he has also in 
him “the breath of life ” from Above, which 
makes him ‘‘a living soul.” While the 
whole creation is for his use, it is also a 
glorious truth that ‘‘ Man doth not live by 
bread only ; but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live.” (Deut. viii: 3.) J. &. HOFFER. 

How Can Women Earn Money? 
—With the women of to-day, one of the most 
important questionsis: *‘ What can we doto 
earn money?” With each succeeding year 
the vast army of women who have to earn 
their own living grows larger, until one who 
thoughtfully considers the outlook realizes 
that it is becoming a question of very much 
seriousness. 

With the varied avenues which have re- 
cently been opened to women through phil- 
anthropic and reformatory measures, from 
the ministerial, medical and the legal, down 
to clerking, millinery and dress-making, all 
save the higher professional and seemingly 
unattainable for the many, are crowded, save 
one of the most vital importance—houwsekeep- 
ing—which seems to be passed over without 
bestowing upon it much thought as to the 
necessary preparation for it as a means of 
wage-earning. 

We are well aware that to many, house- 
keeping seems complicated; and, perhaps, 
it is for one who would follow it out in all 
of its details. However, we advocate the 
theory of a young woman’s carefu ly pre- 
paring. herself for some one particular 
branch of housekeeping—say cookery, as 
that of most importance—when she can al- 
ways command good wages. 

The greatest need of to-day is more en- 
lightened cookery. 
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What more pitiful tableau could be im 
agined than that of an inefficient cook going 
to an incompetent mistress for directions, 
while the mistress stands help essly twisting 
her jeweled fingers, unable to give them ? 

There are many who can make soggy 
bread, muddy coffee, offer you watery 
potatoes, with a scorched steak thrown in ; 
yet such cooks are likely to be very expen- 
sive, especially in preparing the way for 
large doctor's bills, besides making one very 
uncomfortable. Meanwhile, the larger cities 
are making a more thorough work of pro- 
curing more competent cooks than small 
towns. However, it is in the country where 
the greatest need is felt, where the farmers’ 
wives are struggling through the sultry days 
of summer with barely life enough to place 
food upon the table—letting alone the cook- 
ing—with, perhaps, not a girl one could hire 
within a dozen miles. 

Men’s labor has beeu simplified, through 
machinery, until they ride through their 
fields like the squires of England on a fox- 
hunt ; but who ever saw horse-power make 
loaves of bread on a country kitchen, or the 
turning of a crank fashion cake or pastry ? 

There will yet have to be many new in- 
ventions before people can get along without 
cooks ; so it is perfectly safe for one to be- 
gin learning the fine art. 

Not far away from my residence is a 
family containing six daughters who tried 
teaching, clerking, dress-making. music and 
painting. as a means of livelihood, but all 
finally settling down upon housekeeping as 
most agreeable. 

The other day one of these girls told she 
would not exchange the knowledge she had 
of housekeeping fur avy other knowledge 
she could think of. 

‘“* In teaching.” she said, ‘‘I had so many 
people to please it was wearing, and clerk- 
ing keeps one on her feet most of the time. 
I think I can maintain my dignity and be a 
cook as well as in any of the lines of work I 
have followed. Itis only a matter of ca- 
pacity. Then, too, I consider myself as be- 
ing quite capable of presiding over the home 
to which I shall soon go, and my knowledge 
will be wurth so much to me.” 

The home to which the young lady al- 
luded is one of the best the town affords— 
and its owner one of our most wealthy men 


—he baving chosen this young lady because 
he is assured she will make a thoroughly 
capable mistress of that home. 

No, young women, housekeeping does 
not lower you in the minds of the really 
sensible. MRS. 8. ROSALIE SILL. 





--—<. 


PERSONAL. 


Micnakt Lixo, the hero of a hundred bat- 
tles, and probably the last survivor of Na- 
poleon’s ‘‘grand army,” lives at Reggio, 
Italy. He is one hundred and five years 
old, and was taken a prisoner by the Rus- 
sians at Moscow. After suffering many 
privations for ten years, be joined the Russian 
army and passed through the campaign of 
the Caucasus in 1829. Then he married and 
settled down in Russia. His wife and chil- 
dren being dead. he has returned to spend 
his last days in his native land. 


Sir Jovian Pavuncgrore, the present British 
minister, is about sixty years old, of sturdy 
build. slightly above medium height, with a 
full face which.though marked with the lines 
of thought, is yet expressive of good humor. 
He has a firm mouth above a rather square 
though not massive chio, a straight nose and 
a pair of clear gray eyes. 


(ew, oe 


WISDOM. 


*Tanou must be true thyself. 
If thou the truth wouid teach.” 


Ir is more trouble to revenge a wrong than 
to bear it. . 

He who observes the faults of his neigh- 
bor is too much occupied to see his own 
faults. 

Ong of the greatest causes of trouble in 
this world is the habit people have of talking 
faster than they think. 

‘ Forgive us all! 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fa!l! 
— Shakespeare. 

Oxt may be better than his reputation or 
his conduct, but never better than his prin- 
ciples.—Latena. 

ABIDE in the station appointed of God, and 
though it be not on the highest hill whicli 
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first catches the morning light, yet God will 
not leave you without visita:ion and succor 
and comfort. —Parker. 


Tue best receipt for going through the 
world is to feel that everybody, nv matter 
how rich or how poor, needs all the kindness 
he can get from others, and it is repre- 
bensible to fail to be as good and vreat as 
one is naturally qualified tobe. Every man 


has his own pattern. by which he should be 
guided. 


—_—- <> +> 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


A MOVING sight—a wagon load of house- 
hold effects. 


‘* Hew do you like your beau, Jennie?” 
‘* He’s a fellow after my own heart.” 

‘*T tix to gif somepody advice, but when 
somepody advises me, I feel dot he should 
mind his own peesness.” 


A sMALL Boston girl of three, after a visit 
to the country, remarked wistfully: ‘I 
wish we had a house out-of-doors.” 


Brown: ‘‘ You always act like a fool, 
Jones.” 
Jones: ‘* Well, my dear fellow, I always 


follow your advice.” 


Sue: ‘It will be a pleasure for me to 
share your troubles and anxieties.” He: 
‘*ButI haven’tany.” She: ‘* Oh, you will 
have when we are married!” 


Fair Girt (instructing her country cousin): 
‘Always sip soup from the side of the 
spoon.” Country cousin (desperately) : 
‘* Yes: but I can’t git it in sideways.” 


Hvumorist: ‘‘I suppose this little joke 
will go at regular rates, if accepted?” Edi- 
tor: ‘*Yes,I guess so. It is too old to 
travel forjhalf-fare any longer.” 


‘** Ah, I see you have your son with you in 
business. This must make it very pleasant 
for you.” ‘* Yes, it does. There is nothing 
like it. He can take a few days off at any 
time, and the business runs right along, as 
usual.” 














In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





Tey arg Not Deap. Restoration by the 
“ Heat Method” of Those Drowned or 
Otherwise Suffocated. By T. 8. Lambert, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D. 

At this warm season when a roll in the 
crested wave is so inviting that thousands 
go to seaside resorts for that purpose, 
advice of the kind given by Dr. Lambert is 
of high value. It goes without saying that 
many persons have lost their lives through 
sinking in the water as a first cause, and 
through imperfect or ignorant efforts for 


_Testoration as a second. Dr. Lambert is not 


satisfied to furnish simple directions for the 
application of heat, whether by dry or wet 
means, but he goes into the physiology of 
the subject rather deeply and seeks to prove 
by logic and illustrative cases how efficient 
heat may be in restoring drowned or suffo- 
cated persons even when the indications of 
death could be accepted as undoubted. 
Upon the basis of the importance of 
awakening nerve function, the author has 
built an interesting treatise relating to nerve 
structure, and the changes it undergoes in 
disease and shock, yet without losing 
sight of the object of his book. He has 
endeavored to cover the field of the subject, 
and it must be acknowledged that he bas 
done so and incidentally woven in a good 
deal of useful hygienic information. Numer- 
ous illustrations are given, and if we find 
that a few advertisements have been in- 
serted by the publisher we can not say that 
they affect the useful quality of the book, 
because we need not look at one of them 
unless we choose. 
SANITARY AND Economic Cooking. Adapted 
to Persons of Moderate and Small Means 
By Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. Published 
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by the American Public Health Associa- 

tion. 

Having received a copy of this essay, 
which was awarded the Lamb prize of $500, 
from the Secretary of the P. H. A., Dr. 
Irving A. Watson, we can say that it adds a 
valuable number to the best of prize essays 
already published by the Association. Asa 
cookery book, it contains in a space of 190 
pages not only a considerable number of ex- 
cellent recipes, the larger percentage be- 
ing an approximation to the hygienic in 
composition, but also plain information con- 
cerning the instructive elements of the food 
articles in general use among Americans. 
Mrs. Abel, author, has wrestled like Dr. 
Dodd, of ‘Hygienic Cookery,” with the diffi- 
cult task of making clear to the average house- 
keeper scientific principles involved in the 
preparation of healthful food, and has cer- 
tainly succeeded. We are quite sure that if 
the advice given be carefully followed, the 
average cost of maintaining the table in most 
families would be considerably reduced. 


Frvuirs anp How To Usk Tem. A Prac- 
tical Manual for Housekeepers, Containing 
Nearly 700 Recipes for the Wholesome 
Preparation of Foreign and Domestic 
Fruits. By Mrs. Hester M. Poole. 12mo, 
pp. 242, cloth. Price, $1.00. Fowler & 
Wells Co., Publishers, 775 Broadway, 
New Y 
Mrs. Poole, appreciative of the want of a 

late work in this special line that would 

meet the public need of a real Kitchen 

Guide, has earnestly set to work and carefully 

prepared the book under notice. A well- 

written introduction considers the value of 
tfruits in their relation to human diet, and 
hen the department of recipes is opened. 

We are taken through a long series, inclusive 


of the fruit products of the temperate and 
tropical zones, the tamarind being the last. 
Even the puckery persimmon is not for- 
gotten. Hunireds of delicious desserts 
are described that in the mere reading 
make the old-fashioned crusty and heavy 
contrivances that are deemed so essential to 
the completeness of a meal appear unnatural 
and dyspepsia-breeding. There is indeed 
a refinement in fruit eating that responds to 
the taste of those who would be free from 
the habits of the past, but there are few peo- 
ple comparatively who are not fond of fruit 
and their use of it expands with their knowl- 
edge of its adaptation. 

The volume is neat and compact in form 
and in style, and the arrangement shows the 
hand of an experienced writer on topics 
affecting the home and family. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


His Fieet1ne Ipzat: A Romance of Baffled 
Hypnotism, is a unique volume _ pub- 
lished by J.S. Ogilvie, of New York. 
Its ‘‘ uniquity” consists in being the joint 
work of twelve writers of most widely 
different styles and capacity in writing. 
As a success it certainly must “‘ take the 
cake” in the line of absurdity. 


A Srory: Damon anv Pytuias. A Souvenir 
to the Knights of Pythias of the World. 
A Brewing Company’s Compliment to an 
Old Fraternity. 


Whether or not there is anything of 
scheme for spare shekels in this device or 
not, it must be confessed that the souvenir is 
neatly gotten up. Mr. Morrison tells the 
story, and several well-engraved views of 
ancient Syracusan scenery, that have a rela- 
tion to the event, Dionysius’ Castle, Judg- 
ment Seat, Tomb, Altar, etc., are inter- 
esting. 
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VER a hundred years ago Pears’ Soap began in 
London its mission of cleanliness. To-day its use is 
universal, and more people than ever before acknow- 
ledge its jority—a sure evidence that its mission 
has been For one hundred years it has 
maintained its in the face of the whole world's 
competition, Such a record could not be achieved with- 
out cause. Ten successes are comparatively easy, 
but for an article to go on maintaining its popularity 
pics Ea goceeg Regeal mage arg must ~ to 
something more than passing fancy. This is case 
_with Pears’ Soap, It is, and always has been, an honest 
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peas In the United States it has 


lt Lala 


a in public favor equal 
to that so im England. ‘Men 
and women alike find it good and 
reliable. The man who once 
tried Pears’ Soap in the form of a 
Spey be wants no other; he takes 
it with him on all his journeys. That 

+ 





woman who travels and fails to take, as she would 
her tooth-brush, or hair brush, a supply of Pears’ 
Soap must put up with cheap substitutes until her 
burning, smarting skin demands the “matchless for 
| the complexion.” Even children know the differ- 
| ence. So long as fair, white hands,a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft, healthful skin continue to 
add to beauty and. attractiveness, sv will 
| Pears Soup continue to hold ws place in the good 


| 


| opinion of women who want to be beautiful and 





Be sigs to get the genuine PEARS 
SOAP as there are vile unitatons. 
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COPYRIGHT 1686 SY 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


ANATOMICAL MANIKIN. 


The above shows this new Manikin partially opened. It contains more than 100 views of the Huma 
Body, the figure is one-half life size, aud in many of the special Manikins of which there are a lar: 
number, the parts are greatly magnified. It is Chromo Li hed on clot h-lined material, very stron - 
and durable, and colored true to nature. It is adapted for the school 'room, lecture hall, office or f 
home study, and is thé most complete article of this kind ever devised. It stands about three fee : 

when open, and when closed it is about 18x18 inches. Price, with a comprehensive Manual,.on|y - 


high 
$13.00 to any address a. Agents wanted. Address 
FOWLER bh WELES COMPANY, Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York. 








